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Designed primarily for lov-income Mexican American 
families, the program's goals were to: expand the mother'js skill and 
knowledge of child rearing practices and their daily use;" develop her 
self-confidence and perceived ability to influence her child's 
development; increase her skills in dealing with her institutional 
environment; nurture her involvement with and responsibility for the 
program; and expand her human relations skills and preventive mental 
^health practices in dealing with her own and her family's needs and 
emotions. To best achieve these goals, a 3-faceted approach was t 
initiated: a program for mothers, a children's program, and a service 
component. From January 1972 to June 1974, 126 mothers and 250 
children participated in the program. The program was evaluated to 
identify the participants' social and demographic characteristics, 
their utilization of existing community resources, their' attitudes 
toward the program, and the program's impact on the mothers' child 
rearing repertoire and self c^ohcepts. Some data were collected on a 
comparison group, consisting of mothers whose children participated 
in the 1972-73 and 1973-74 Headstart Program. Overall^ it was found 
that mothers incr-eased their participation and sense of 
responsibility at the Centro, had better resources and skills to 
solve their problems, and valued their child's and their own learning 
process. This report discusses the program's goals, progress, and 
evaluation. (HQ) 
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Preface 



Often, reports such as this are'* called "final", and this Indicates the pro- 
gram described Is no longer In operation^ This report Is "final" only 
In the sense that It describes the f'jnctlonlng, growth and change that 
took place during the period Jan. 1, 1972 - December 31, 1974, the tine 
it was funded as a research and demonstration project by the Office of CMlH 
Development (Orant ncD-CB-127(C2)) . Not only is the program continuing, 
funded now by multiple sources, but it is active In Its search for funding 
for its future operation and exploring future research directions. More- 
over, it has deeply touched the lives of those that have been Involved 
in making it work - the participating families, staff and community 
volunteers^ - all our lives are Immeasurably enriched and deepened, and 
the effects on us keep spilling over into the contributions each one 
makes in their life in the community. 

It is impossible to thank or list even in s'nall part, the many individuals 
and organizations that have contributed to the effectiveness of this 
program from its inception, throughout the research and demonstration 
phase of the program, and now in the ongoing efforts to keep the program 
operative* 

In the planning stages of the program, we gratefully remember the help 
of Dr» Norah Clancy, Dr. Sidney Ottman, Les Unterseheyer , Patricia 
Marklewlcz, Sarah Foot, Terrence Davies, Katherlne Tremalne, Hilda Henner, 
Erleen Goodell, Rev. A. Harrington, Terrv vTones, Diiane Ragan, Dollle Lynch . 
Wolverton, Jenada Nolan, Dr. Esther Kresh. 

During the years of operation, we have had enormous support and help from 
Roger Heroux, Lorenzo D'Mlarmi, Ruth Smith, Bias Garza, Dr. Amado Padllla, 
Dr. Martin Bobgan, Rev, Donald Locher, Ahellno Ballon, The Concilio De La 
I^za7~Teo Martinez, ^' Ann Martinez, Dr. Robert T^gomarsino, Senator 
John Tunney, Senato ' Cranston, Rep. Gary Hart, Senator Omar Rains, 

Ruth Bowser, Dr. Ramon Garcia, Dr. Louise Brovm, E,verett Chaney, Dr. George 
Lyman . 

We have had the gift of the United Methodist *s Church sharing their facility 
with us, the ongoing cooperation of Santa Barbara City College Adult 
Education Division^ Student Teachers from the Santa Barbara City College 
Nursery School Program, Dr. Joanne Hendrick, and Santa Barbara County 
Mental Health Department, with special help from Dr. Charles Allen, Dr. Axel 
Johnson, Dr. Ladd McDonald, Dr. Teresa Ramirez Boul^.tte, and Dr. Evie 
McClintock. 

As we faced the transition from research and demonstration program to 
operating program, we have received support and some funding from The 
Sunflower Foundation, Santa Barbara City Council, Santa Barbara County 
Department of Mental Health and Stanley Shelnbaum. 

*;e oi^atefully acL^ ov/ledge the holp and expert typinr. in preparinp thifi report 
by Kathleen Schroeder. 
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Most of all, we have had deeply Involved dedicated fanyilies participating 
In^ the program, and a staff that gave of themselves beyohd just a "job" ^ 
committment. To all, we and the community at large are grateful for ^ 
a demonstration of how a program of growth for parents and children that 
is bilingual and bicultural, can and does function, contribute to mental 
health, and deeply enrich the community. 

This report can only begin to record a dynamic process that has taken 
place over the past three years. It mirrors times of great beauty and 
hope and times of confusion and disapplDintment. It attempts to convey 
not, only the positive processes, but also those that were difficult, in 
hopes that they may be of help as other communities^ implement this kind 
of program from themselves. It is our feeling* that the model we have - 
developed, grown with, changed and changed with is one that can be used 
with groups of people everywhere. / 
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A« >^eview of Preschool Inteirventions 



In our Industrial society the educational institution is virtually 
the only legal channel of upward nobility for young peopl'e from families 
of low socio-economic * status* Tragically, however, a large proportion 
of such students experience only failure in school and thus are cut off 
from the opportunities for the mobility thet desire. Work by Iless and 
Shipman (1969), Gr^y et al. (1967), Deutsch (1963), and many others has 
shown that characteristics of the disadvantaged home converge to produce 
a milieu dysfunctional for school success. The home language pattern does 
not support complex logical thinking, punitive disciplinary practices 
foster reliance on external sources of control rather than inner control; 
the absence of role models hinders the learning of studj^ skills; the 
scarcity of reading and writing materials restricts the chlld^s intellectual 
growth; the emphasis on physical prowess and toughness contradicts the 
school ^s values of verbal ^mediation; the reliance on fate rather than on 
personal effort td achieve success minimizes the planning of behavior which 
considers consequences; and the control exerted bv parents tends to inhibit 
rather than encourage exploration and inquiry. 

The irony is that low-income parents and their children d£ share 
the values of middle-class society for academic success. They too want 
their children to do well and reap the benefits of an affluent society. 
The difference is that middle class parents knov; how to attain their goals 
whereas lower-class parents, for the most part, do not. There is a "hidden 
curriculum" in middle-class homes preparing the child for school and 
promoting his learning once he enters the educational institution. Since 
the schools are mainly geared to middle-class Anglo families, the child 
who grows up in non middle-class environments is at a disadvantage. 

In the past ten years a number of programs have focused on altering 
nonfacilitative child-rearing patterns and enhancing cognitive stimulation 
in the home* Some programs have involved the preschool child, others, 
the youngster in the early grades. Among those responsible for developing 
such programs are^^Kames (1968) and Painter (1968) in Urbana, Illinois, 
Radin and Weikert (1967), and Ohran and Radin (1968) in Ypsilanti, Michigan; 
Gray and Klaus -^1965) in Nashville, Tennessee; Gordon (1966) in GaJnsville^, 
Florida; Deutsch (1965) in New York; Schaefer (1967), in Washington, D.C*,* 
Lane, (1971) in San Francisco, California. In all of these programs stress 
has^een placed on the fact that parents are capable of helping their 
children, but some have never received instruction in doing so. The message 
conveyed is that low income parents are competent individuals who lack 
some skills which can be learned. 

Some of these programs, such as that developed by Karnes (1968; 1973) 
consisted of group discussions with mothers of preschool children. The 
children were not involvad directly. Father, the mothers weio given instructl 
in conducting activities and in making materials which would stimulate 
their youngs ter^s intellectual abilities. Karnes found a significant increase 
in the IQ of the participants* children after a few months. Ko such increase 
occurred with the children of a matched control group of mothers not in 
the program. 
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The programs developed by Susan Gray (1967) take two approaches to 
educating parents. In one, low income mothers of preschool children are 
visited in their oto homes by parent educators V7ho offer individual instruction 
in stimulating young children's cognitive development. During the visits, 
the home counselor engages in a tutorial session with the child, thus 
providing direct service to the youngster, and providing a model for the 
mother". In Gray's second project, the preschool child is involved in a 
hal^day class while the mother participates in weekly discussion groups 
focused on child rearing and cognititve stimulation* In addition, the 
mother spends time in the classroom as an aide^ and is visited periodically 
in her ovm home by the parent educator for demonstrations of activities 
discussed in the group. In Gray's programs, as in Karnes', significant 
gains were found in the children's IQ's which did not appear in control 
groups. Further, dramatic changes appear to have been made in the mothers, 
. many of whom are now employed as parent educators themselves. 

In Ypsilanti, Michigan, thxree models were initiated at the preschool 
and kindergarten level. Jn the Early Education Program, eighty four-year-old 
children attended school one-half day and were visited in their homes bi- 
weekly by the classroom teacher for tutorial sessions. In these home visits, 
the mothers observed and wera encouxaged to participate so that they could 
engage in similar activities when the teacher was not present. In addition^ 
a portion of the parents participated in weekly group discussions focused 
on child management techniques. During the 1967-68 school year, significantly 
more changes occurred in the child rearing attitudes and practices of 
mothers participating in the group program than occurred in a group of control 
mothers whose children were not in the preschool program (Radin and Uittes, 
1969). 

From these and other demonstration and research projects have come 
detailed descriptions of content and methodology for use in parent work. 
For the most part these books, brochures, and papers offer specific instruction 
in techniques of working with parents. Hdt^ever, all this material is designed 
to be taught to parents giving the parent the role of pupil, as is given to 
their children. The fo'cus has not been on parental participation in running 
^the program . 

b. Mexican American Parent-Child Education 

The programs described above have focused mainly on poor white and 
black families. The area of Mexican-American parent-child education has been 
very slow in developing. There have been only a fev7 programs that have 
focused on pre.shool education for Mexican-American families, yet there has 
been considerable research on the education, psychology, and sociology of 
Mexican Americans. (Vaca 1971) 

Early work by Goers (1935), Manuel ("1935), and Yarbrough (19A6) on Texas 
Mexican-Americans documented some of their educational prob] ems ;„ lower T.Q. 
scores, more children over age in terms of grade placem.ent, dropouts, poor 
academic achievement and grade point averages. ^xp]anatorv factors presented 
in these analvses include the minority group membership with its accomnanvlng 
poverty, poor English f luencv, *1ovt achlevmervt motivation and negative self 
concept. 
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Of particular interest in understanding the dynamics of achievement in 
Mexican American children are studies that compare achievers and nonachievers 
within the Mexican American population. Such studies challenge the stereotype 
that all Mexican AmeSricans are underachievers, v^hile providing illuminatinp 
information about factors contributing to poor scholastic performance within 
the cultural context of a Spanish speaking milieu. Oill and Spilha (1962) found 
that achievers manifested less hostility toward authority figures^ mere will- 
ingness to conform and better work habits thaii nonachievers. Padilla and 
Ruiz (1973) in a coherent review of the literature concerning the achievement 
of Spanish speaking Americans note that "as with any child, regardless of 
ethnicity, tradition, or subcultural membership, academic performance among 
SSSS (Spanish Speaking Spanish Surname) children depends upon a significant 
number of interacting variables, intelligence, verbal fluency, reading skill, 
study habits, attitudes toward teachers and family structure to cite only the 
most obvious" (p. 103). 

Henderson and Herrit (1968) compared "high potential" Mexican American 
first graders to their "low potential" counterparts. Potential was measured 
on two non-verbal tests of intelligence. After interviewing the mothers of 
these children they concluded that "children in the high potential group appar- 
ently cai^e from backgrounds that offered a greater variety of stimulating 
experiences than were available to those children in the lox-; potential group" 
(1968, p. 103). 

In a further study of these hypotheses Henderson (1972) followed up 35 of 
these children at the end of the 3rd grade and correlated their scores on the 
California Reading Test with scores on environmental process variables elicited 
from the mothers* interviews at the first grade. He reported correlations 
ranging from .39 to .61 between reading scores and the environmental process 
variable, i.e. achievement press, existence of role models in the home, academic 
guidance, activcness of the family, intellectuality in the home, identification 
v;ith models^ range of social interaction and perception of practical value of 
education. 

The' studies mentioned above identify the characteristics of the home that 
could be altered to improve the child^s performance in school* Recent writers 
have started focusing more on the characteristics of the school settings in 
v/hich children are expected to perform. Castaneda, Ramirez and Ilerold (1972) 
suggest that a climate of "cultural democracy" in the school, permitting each 
child to remain identified with his own ethnic group while adopting mainstream 
values and lifestyles, can provide an optimal environment for Mexican American 
children to develop and achieve. 

Programs for Mexican American children, putting together the results of thi 
research and responding to the pressures of the Mexican American civil rights 
movement, have embraced the principle that the most promising education stra- 
tegy is to try to make the child a success in both cultures, create greater 
understanding and respect between the Mexican American parents and school ^ 
personnel, and also sensitize the school *s personnel to the unlaue cognitive 
styles and needs of the children (Ramirez, 1073). 

There are two notable early programs that were based on these assumptions: 
the so-called Nambe and Taos proiects, both in New Mexico, which tried to con- 
vert the existing schools into community schools, and the focal point of 
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community development. Another unusual attempt was a two-way blllnr.ual 
approach tried In Laredo, Texas, which had both Anr,lo and Mexican children 
learning In both Spanish and English. 

Another preschool program, the Good Samaritan Center in San Antonio, Texas 
works with Spanish speaking children towards building confidence, expanding 
language skills, developing perceptual and motor abilities. The Center has 
also a program for mothers who are not Included In the preschool proiect. These 
mothers are trained to teach their children and are observed as they work with 
them at home. Thus the effects of working directly with children vs. working 
Indirectly through their mothers will be compared (Yahraes, 1971). 

The University of Houston Parent Child Development Center has been 
Implementing an' Intervention that focuses on Improving the teaching skills 
of the mother. In-home teachers observe mothers Interactlnr with their 
1-year olds and help them acquire teaching techniques that would Imnrove the 
children's cognitive development. Iflien the children are 2-years old, the 
mothers participate at the Center where thev are taught home management and 
child rearing skills. The evaluation of the nrogram indicates changes of 
maternal behavior towards children: mothers become more affectionate, i^ore 
accepting and reinforcing of exploratorv behpvlor. (Hazel Leler, Persona] 
Communication, 19 7A) 

In summary, most of the successful interventions at the preschool level 
have been operating on the assumption that scholastic underachievement, 
maladjustment and other indicators of underuti llzatlon of an individual's 
potential can be prevented if the familv can be helped to acquire skills that 
will optimize its functioning. A successful preschool intervention for blcultural 
Americans should deal with the family, to Increase competence and decrease 
alienation, to facilitate transition from one culture to the other and parti- 
cipation in the institutions of the new culture. This has been the obiectdve 
of the Santa Barbara Family Care Center which provides a bilingual and blcul- 
tural program, with parents as active participants in their own and their 
children's education. As a program attempting to Involve the parents in a 
mutual positive, bilingual, blcultural experience earlv in the life of the 
child, it hopes to be a step in overcoming the barriers of misunderstanding 
and alienation. 

c. Rationale for the Centre Familiar 

Santa Barbara is an affluent area ranking 24th in- median family income. 
Yet, as Dr. Everett Duvall's Poverty Study (1966) indicated, one familv out 
of eight receives less than $3,000 in yearly Income, and 15. A% of the citv's 
population are ranked below or at the povertv level. "Hic Mexican American 
minority population in Santa Barbara live scattered in two geo^rraphical loca- 
tions, the lower east and west sides. Although over one fourth of the citv's 
population is of Mexican origin, there arc no Mexican Americans on the school 
Soard. Tliere are relatively few bilingual teachers in the elementary and hlrh 
schools, 8 out of 294 at the el/;ime!itarv level and 43 out of 1,000 in the secon- 
dary. 

Santa Barbara has a Head Start Program serving 32 children (4-vear olds), 
a cltv sponsored compensatory* preschool for 120 children (4-vear olds), two 
dav care centers for low Income working parents serving 80 children (3-4 vear olds). 
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Each of these programs attempts to bring In the parents and Involve then In 
the education of their children. Parents are Invited to attend and obsei^ve 
the professionals teach their children. Night meetings are held for those 
Interested. Parent Involvement components are Included In the goals of these 
programs, but their principal goal Is to educate the Individual child. 

In contrast, the approach developed by the Centro Familiar Is based on 
the proposition that some of the probleins faced by low Income Mexican American 
families, namely the frequently unsuccessful school experience of their 
children, are Illustrations of unsuccessful relationships between the family 
and the school > rather than inadequacies of the individual child. Accordingly, 
the staff worked towards a successful intervention at the preschool level 
which included the following components: (a) a bilingual-bicultural enrichment 
program to enhance the children's linguistic and social skills; (b) an expan- 
sion of the mother's teaching skills to provide continuitv of enrichment out- 
side the preschool; (c) parental participation in the running of the program^ 
to increase the nother's capabilitv for effective participation in educational 
and other community Institutions; and (d) an enphasls on preventive mental 
health practices that mothers could institute In their families. 

The necessitv of the first component is obvious. Scholastic failure of 
Mexican American children has been related to poor language skills and lack of 
Intellectual stimulation in the home (Henderson and ^tetrit, 1069; Anderson and 
Johnson, 1971). Preschool programs that enrich the cognitive, social and 
sensory experiences of the child have been shovm to benefit subsequent aca- 
demic performance (Karnes, 1973). The biculturality of the families involved 
in the program required that this enriched environment provide the children 
with knowledge of the traditions, customs and folklore of both cultures in 
which they would be functioning. 

Moreover, it was acknowledged that the effects of the program would be 
temporary unless the parents were helped to provide some continuity of enrich- 
ment in the home environment. The challenge v/as to create an institutional 
framework within which Mexican American parents would develop their version of 
"hidden curriculum". A setting where they could learn the way-s of fostering 
the cognitive and social growth of their children through increased inter- lil 
action, communication, reinforcement of exploratory behavior and promotion of 
autonomy. To the extent that Mexican American mothers could acquire such 
skills as part of their child rearing repertoire, and could use them in 
transmitting the heritage of their culture, the consequences for the children 
would include gain in linguistic skills, a more favorable self-concept, 
increased confidence and pride in themselves and. their ethnic group. - 

The third component of the program parent involvement, recognizes that 
one reason for unsuccessful relationships hetx^jeen Mexican American parents 
and the school has been the frequent inabilitv of low income fa.mllles to cope 
successfully Xvrith tne demands from bureaucratic institutions. Behind the ab- 
sence of informed parent participation in the educational svstem is the absence 
of adequate institutional framoiv^orks for y^exican American mothers to learn wavs 
of coping with organizations, and to acquire self concepts as people x'ho can 
exert an active influence over their children \s education. 

Adult education programs and parent sessions In nreschool programs could 
teach mothers some x-zays of dealing x^^ith institutions. There are several reasons 
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why these resources ara not usually utlUzed. Approved married female role 
definitioiti, among uuiny Mexican Americans do not include noinp. to the' classes, 
and being "a student"; rather> the wife is supposed to.be at home taking care 
of her family. Husbands do not want their wives going out at nipht, and most 
classes require evening attendance. In addition, most programs require that 
the mother leave her children at home, a behavior that is not approved bv her 
social milieu. The Centro Familiar developed a program for mothers and their 
children, thus maximizing participation and minimizing disruption oC existing 
family patterns by permitting mothers to function within their culturallv 
accepted role definitions. Furthermore, participation in the program In a 
central "teacher-like" role rather than in a peripheral role as an "aide", 
provided experience that fostered the development of a self image of "mother 
as an active socializing agent". 

The fourth component, the preventive mental health emphasis, slowly 
evolvcd out of the moth9.rs* and staff's realization that the' former needed 
support to handle current and future problems in their families. This compo- 
nent of the program grew out of a ioint recognition that appropriate child 
rearing techniciues and human relations skills would contribute to the family *s 
optimal functioning and to the prevention of disrupting individual and familv 
patterns. 

In summary, this program has confronted the need to expand the childrpn^s 
preschool abilities as well as increase the mother *s repertoire of child rearing 
hnoi/ledge and skills. .It has aimed at increasing the mother^s capabilities 
for effective participation, in community institutions, starting with itself as 
a community organization. Underlving nil these has been the attempt to foster 
the nother*s self confidence and skills as active participants in their chil- 
dren's and their family's well being and growth. 

Description of the Program 

a. History ; 

Santa Barbara has a Mexican American population that accounts for over 
25% of the total population. Yet, schools h.ive onlv recentlv become responsive 
to the needs for bilingual-bicultural programs, and new school programs h«ive 
begun to be implemented In the community. 

In 1970>., in an effort to reach Mexican Merican parents and vounger chil- 
dren, the Adult Education Division of Santa Barbara Citv College instituted an 
Outreach Mobile Parent-Child Workshop. Thi.c was a prop.ram which provided a 
teacher and a teacher aide, vjho drove a vnn enulpped with preschool tovs and 
equipment to several parks in the citv. Mothers were invited to come to the 
park with all their preschool children, to help teach their children with the 
materials provided, and to take part in a program of communitv resource speakers 
(or themselves. 

Mothers did come - but due to cold and rainv davs, attendance was irregular, 
Mexican health folkways inclined mothers aralnst the notion of putting vounp 
children on the cold ground in an unfenced area, and more and more interested 
parents asked the teacher for a "place to h.ive our school". 

The teacher agreed to try to help the mothers achieve this. Adult Fduca- 
tion didn't have the resources adequate for such a program, so the mothers gave 
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a Mexican luncheon to raise money for incorporation as a non-profit corporation. 
This enabled the teacfier and other interested and concerned people to develop 
a proposal for a parent-child education program, and to seek funding for such 
a venture from the Office of Child Development. 

Meanwhile, community support was demonstrated by an offer from the First 
United Methodist Church to use their facilities. In September, 1971, vjhile 
the volunteer staff was seeking funds, the program began, with no formal fund-: 
ing, little equipment and ^veat dedication on the part of mothers and staff. 
In January 1972 the project vjas notified that it had been,.awarded a research 
and demonstration grant by OCD. In addition, the program has been provided 
with "in kind" contributions (approximately $2A,385 per year) especially in the 
areas of medical, dental and mental health and adult education, "In June 1974 
it received $23,600 of Revenue Sharing Funds from the City of Santa Barbara; 
in January of 1975 it received a $10,000 grant from Santa Barbara Countv 
Mental Health. With these funds, the program has been In operation for three 
years, carrying out a program for mothers and children and research that evalu- ^ 
ates the program's impact on the participants. 

b. Facilities 

The Centro Familiar uses part of the extensive facilities owned by the 
First United Methodict Church at 305 E. Anapamu Street, ^anta Barbara, California. 
On the ground floor there are three rooms, all well equipped with furniture 
and educational materials for young children. In addition, a kitchen, several 
bathrooms, occasional use of the large f^vmnasium for indoor plav, where there 
is equipment for climbing and large motor activitv, are beinp used. A large 
multi-purpose room for group singing or movement is also availabJLe for occa- 
sional use. Upstairs, the Centro has office space and use of three rooms for 
parent education classes and discussions. 

In addition, the Centro rents yard space from the church, an ^ has fenced 
the yard and equipped it for outdoor play with the help of the fathers and 
mothers. Mothers and children are brought to and from the center by a school 
bus, which makes possible attendance by mothers who usually lack transportation, 
and also allows an educational program on the bus itself. 

It would be usual to simply state these facts about the facility. However, 
to be consistent with our concern to report process, it is vital that we also 
report some of the interaction between the Centro Familiar and the Church. 

When the church first offered the use of its facilitv, largely due to the. 
enthusiasm of the Minister, Rev. A. Harrington, the board of directors had litule 
idea of the scope of the program and. indeed its permanence. As the nrogram be- 
came funded, the hours increased and we "oozed" from using iust two rooms and 
occasional use of the gym, into daily use of the kitchen, use of classrooms, 
an office room, multi-purpose room and increased the hours of occupancy. Simul- 
taneously, we also acquired equipment for the classrooms that were shared bv 
the Sunday School, and provided carpeting for those rooma. 

However, our increased use of facilities was seen as threatening hv some 
members of the church and required, on their part and ours^ a willingness to 
meet, to share plans and objectives, and to demonstrate flexibility, responsibility 
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and concern for the best use of the building. As. we were to find in all aspects 
of the program, basic trust and open communication was a vital first step in 
creating a viable program, since this was a prerequisite to positive human 
interaction. 

That this was done, and that^ with the great help of the minister, the 
congregation has been supportive and approving of the program, is another 
demonstration of the ability of a community group to participate in the 
growth of a minority population, and in the process, to enhance their o\m 
growth and appreciation of societal problems ♦ Ue have not found "the answer" 
in this interaction. It continues to need nurturance, openness and av/areness. 

c. Staff ^ 

The original staff group grew out of the persons that first conceptualized 
the possibility of such a program. Initiated by the teacher of the original 
Adult Education Mobile program, another preschool teacher V7as shortly involved, 
and then a person with past experience in earlv childhood research propjrams. 
As possible funding sources were explored, roles for these people were deline- 
ated into co-directors and research director. During the writing of the pro- 
posal" it becaine clear that more research and bicultural expertise was needed, 
so two jesearch analysts were added. When, without funding, in September 1971 
the program started, the nobile unit aide, and a mother that had attended that 
prograin became the volunteer aides of the volunteer co-directors and research 
director* A friend of one director functioned as a volunteer secretary and a 
mother volunteered for snack preparation. 

Therefore, when funding was obtained, there was a rather unplanned, enor- 
mously dedicated volunteer staff group that was suddenly a paid staff: 

Co-directors - "Anglo" - no Spanish skill, trained in elementary educacion 
and experience in preschool ' 
and 

"Anglo" - no Spanish skill, trained in nursery education, 
experience in nursery school teaching and administration 
of oim school. 

T\^o "teachers" - Mexican-American - bilingual - no formal training, 
past aide 

involved as parent in her o\m children's school. 

One Secretary - "Anglo" - no Spanish language skill, little forma] training. 

One cook - Mexican American - no Spanish, no training, experience at home 
for large family groups 

c> Research Director - "Anglo" - some Spanish language skill, trained in 

earlv chlJdhood education, director of Farlv Childhood 
programs f experience in research programs 

Research Analysts - Mexican American - Bilingual Sociologist, ethnomethod- 
ologist 

and 

"Anglo" sociologist - methodologist, little Spanish 
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This staff v^as to meet the needs of the largely Mexican Americ^an group 
Qf mot* 3rs and children, about half of whom were monolingual Spaniish, and 
about half of whom had attended the llobile preschool unit the previous year 
that had its teacher the now co-director, and one of the sides. 

Problematic from early days were staff job definitions, lack of bilingual 
language skills, and bicultural knowledge. Positive aspects of the staff were 
their dedication, enthusiasm and warm relationships with participants. 

As soon as funding was assured, the search began for a director-in- 
training, who would "take over" as director during the course of the project. 
A qualified person was found and became available in June 1972. Tills step 
was seen, along with increased parent competence and "control" of the program, 
as part of the process of making the program not one "for" the community but 
"by" the community. The stated goal of the program in the initial proposal 
was to gradually change the staff from the largely "Anglo" group to a staff 
reflecting the ethnicity of the participants. That this actually has occurred 
is a tribute to staff and participant growth and commitment. 

In the fall of 1972, the staff reassembled to look like this, with the 
following job descriptions: 

Co- Directors - curriculum and parent program director (same as previous 
year) 

Administrative director 
("Anglo" - no Spanish skills) 

Director trainee - learning all aspects of program - translator in 
parent meetings* (new) 
Mexican American - bilingual 

Research Director - Responsible for carrvlng out total research program 
sane as previous year 
Anglo - some Spanish skill 

Two research assistants - Anglo bilingual - one same - one new 

Research Analysts - Sociologist - focus on nethodoloj»y - same 
(Anglo) 

Anthropologist - bicultural input (new) 
(M.A. Bilingual) 

Secretary - experienced in bookkeeping, some typing skill - new 
' Mexican American - bilingual 

Cook - Mexican Amr'-ican - no Spanish skill - same 

Three teachers - no training - one now in Santa Barbara City> College 
Program 

Mexican American - bilingual - two same - one nev; 

Parent/Community Resources Coordinator - Mexican American - Bilingual - 

no formal training - to hel^ parents learn to use community 
resources, help in times oi familv crises - nev; 
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The staff additions not only included the director-trainee, but also a 
"community resources coordinator". This position was seen as needed because 
of the many crises that the participating, families faced, especially in the 
areas of health, housing, and family problems* The teachers and directors had 
done a great deal of helping in these areas, but increased enrollment made it 
impossible to devote the time needed for this task, especially since it was 
seen as important that persons needing help not just be "done for", but helped 
to learn how to use community resources for the future as well.- 

Also, the original secretary left to go to school, and. a. Mexican American, 
bilingual person was hired for the job. Tlie original bicultural research 
analyst moved and another bicultural research analyst was found and hired. 

Tlie staff continued to struggle with role defintions, and also somewhat 
differing views about the direction of the program relative to decision making 
processes, the role of participants in deciding Center policies, and the for- 
mat "of the classroom learning for the children as it related to the bilingual 
and bicultural content. 

The first six months of operation, staff meetings were held after school, 
witfi time pressure often limiting discussion* It was decided, in the fall, to 
have bi-weekly field trips, to enable the staff to have bi-weekly work and 
planning days, which would allow more time for the staff to x^ork on planning and 
curriculum provide feedback to the research team, and deal with staff problems. 

During the early part of 1973, staff conflict over the issues mentioned 
above increased, and the staff began to meet with a staff .member of the Santa 
Barbara County Mental Health Department, who also regularly met with the mpthers 
in the program in the Mental Health discussion group. The staff x^orked hard 
at clarifying roles and program objectives, but there really were great under- 
lying differences, and in April 1973, the curriculum director resigned. 

After great soul-searching on the part of the staff, x^ith help from outside 
consultants, it x^as agreed that we needed to restructure the staff with nex^ 
titles and clear functions. For the remainder of the 72-72 school years, our 
direct or- trainee agreed to assume full program responsibilities in both the 
parent and children's program, with the understanding that for the next year 
xje would hire a head teacher. Tliat person x^ould be afile to supervise the 
classroom teaching and activities and be a resource for the teachers and parents. 
The whole staff supported the principle of a single director x^ho xv'as bilingual 
and bicultural, and X'7e X'7orked out job descriptions for every Centro position 
that stressed the need for every staff member developing the ability to x^ork as 
a staff team. Ue also agreed that any head teacher hired x^ould preferably be 
bilingual and bicultural as well. We felt that the x^hole teaching staff needed 
to feel they could x^ork \^±th her, especially since the teachers had had little 
training and part of her job x-;ould consist of in-serv:,ce training for teachers. 
We made great efforts to accomplish the former, but h£:d no applicants x^ith those 
qualifications. We did, however, find a head teacher x-;lth a great deal of 
experience, ability and x^armth, and in September 1973 the staff consisted of: 

Director - Mexican Anerican, bilingual, overall supervisor of profrram, 
director of parent program 
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Administrator - responsible for all administrative aspects of the 
program, supervision of educational program for th2 
bus, supem^ision of nutritutional program - yVnglo - 
little Spanish skill 

Head teacher - Anglo - no Spanish skill - responsible for children's 
classroom programs, resource and training person for 
teachers. 

Research Director - Anglo - some Spanish skill 

Research Analysts - Psychologist - Mexican American - bilingual 
- Sociologist ,~ Anglo - some Spanish skill 

Research Assistants - three assistants - one Anglo, bilingual - two 
bicultural, bilingual 

Teachers - four Mexican American - bilingual 

Cook - Mexican American - no Spanish skill 

Secretary - Mexican American - bilingual 

Community Services Coordinator - Mexican American - bilingual 

Staff changes again reflect nobillity. Tlie bicultural research analvst 
left the area for another research prelect, and we*were fortunate to find a 
highly qualified woman psychologist, bilingual, bicultural, who knew the pro- 
gram well, as she also worked with the mothers through Santa Barbara County 
Mental Health Department. As the research became more demanding, more research 
assistants, employed on an hourly basisj* were hired* All new assistants, 
except for those not working directly at the Center, were bilingual and bicul- 
tural. Two more teachers were hired, to enable four age groupings of children 
to be made. All teachers were bilingual and bicultural and all were enrolled 
or helped by the Centro to enroll in the nursery school education program at 
Santa Barbara City College* The position of Community Services Coordinator 
was eliminated when the person filling that position moved to a full time job, 
and the staff felt that parents and existing staff were able to deal with 
problems as they came up» The staff remairAed constant for the 1973-74 school 
year. Continuing to meet regularly, work out relationships between administra- 
tive - **prof essional'* staff, problams between program and research staff and 
placing energy into program planning, the staff also was able to begin to ^ 
develop self evaluation. Again problen:s aro.se when resentment appeared in 
areas centered on how the program was being carried out, what staff wanted 
versus what parents in the program indicated they wanted, and the need for a 
team rather than individual approach to Centro functioning. Two teachers who 
found the team approach too difficult were not rehired for the next school term* 

As a result of continued struggle to creal:e a viable team, to nut energies 
into creating a harmonious growing atmosphere for parents, children and staff, 
the director greatly x creased in her intergroup relations competence and con- 
fidence, and the last six months of the program found implementation of a staff 
model seen by all as most productive both in structurv^i and composition, for 
this kind of a parent-child, bilingual-bicultural growth center: 
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September 1974 - December 1974 



One Director - overall program responsibility and total planning 
with parents, of parent program 



One Administrator - Classroom supervisor - all administrative super- 
vision and a planning resource for teachers 



Three teachers - responsible for program for their age group 
coordinating activities between classrooms 



and 



One Teacher-Aide - help teachers with classroom programming 
One Secretary 
One Cook 

The research staff continued as before, but at this point no longer were 
collecting data and were not working at the Centro location. The researchers 
too had benefitted from increased feedback by the staff reporting both negative 
and positive feelings about the researchers and research process, and the pro- 
gram staff got feedback results from the research team. 

All this i? only a capsule description of a dedicated, at times difficult, 
at times tremendously rewarding effort on the part of many people to develop 
a viable model for staff interaction and functioning that crosses cultural, 
status,, language and personal barriers. The stated objectives of the staff 
composition desired by the end of the initial phase of the program were 
achieved. Also, it was seen that while it may not always be possible to find 
bilingual-bicultural qualified and available teachers for^an early childhood 
education program, it is possible to find competent committed people who can, 
with a combination of in-service training and the help and support needed for 
enrolling in a college early childhood teacher training program, become both 
competent and certificated teaching staff members. 

It m^y also be mentioned that a great deal of strain was^ placed on the staff 
for half of the program^s duration, to obtain future funding. Time and energy 
that might well have gone into the program and research was used to contact 
foundations and government agencies, write proposals and develop presentations 
in order to insure program continuation. We recognize this is a problem pre- 
sent in any program where participants are pleading for program continuation, 
staff is committed to program continuation and that this continuation is depertlif 
dent on finding sources of new, hopefully long term funding. The fact that 
this period of time also occurred at a time of a national cutback of funds for 
social and educational programs, was yet another difficulty. 

It was, however, a very conscious effort, on the part of the staff, to 
transform a program that began as a very "Anglo" directed program for Mexican 
American participants into a program with a staff that was composed of almost 
all Mexican American persons, and largely given its direction by the narticipants 
in the program. That this transition actually happened is a testament to the 
devotion and commitment of staff members and participants* 
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The Distribution of SBFCC Staff by Time Period, Ethnicity, 
Training, Language Use, and Position. (The proportion of 
a Column Occupied by a Given Ethnicity Indicates What Pro- 
portion That Ethnicity Was of the Total Staff) 



January, 1972 
ANGLO ' 

Co-director NS, T 
Co-directoT, NS, T 
Research Director SS, T 
Research Analyst SS, T 
Secretary NS, PT 



MEXICAN AIVIERICAN 

Teacher BL, NT 
Teacher BL, NT 
Cook NS, NT 

Research Analyst BL,T 
Research Assistant BL,T 

CODE 

Language : 

S speaks Spanish only 

SS English is primary 
language , but 
speaks some Spanish 

NS speaks no Spanish 

BL bilingual 



September, 1972 



TNGLO 

Co-director NS, T 
Co-director NS, T 
Research Director SS, T 
Research Analyst SSj T 
Research Assistant BL,PT 
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r>]EXICAN Ar.ffiRICAN 

Director trainee BL, T 
Secretary BL, T 
.CommunLty.,- Res ouraes. 

Coordinator BL, NT 
Teacher BL, NT 
Cook NS, NT 

Research Analyst BL, T 
Research Assistant BL,T 
Research Assistant BL,PT 
Teacher BL, NT 



CODS (Continued) 
Training! 

T trained/educated 
PT partially trained 

or educated 
NT not trained or 
educated 
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April, 1973 



ANGLO 

Administrator NS, T 
Research Director SS, T 
Research Analyst SS , T 
Research Assistant BL.PT 



MEXICAN AMERICAN 

Director BL, T 
Secretary BL, T 
Teacher BL, NT 
Teacher BL, NT 
Cook NS, NT 
Research Asst. BL, T 
Community Resources 

Coordinator BL, NT 
Research -Ana-Lys-t~BL,--T- 
Research Asst. BL, PT 
Research Asst. BL, PT 
Research Asst. BL, PT 
Research Asst. BL, PT 
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September, 1973 


September, 19?^ 


January , 1975 


ANGLO 

Administrator SS,T 
Research Director SS, T 
Research Analyst SS, T 
Head Teacher NS, T 
Research Asst. BL, PT 
Research Asst. NS, PT 


ANGLO 

Administrator SS, T 
Research Director SS, T 
Research Analyst SS, T 
Research Asst. NS, PT 


ANGLO 

Administrator SS, T. 


MEXICAN AMERICAN 

Director BL, T 
Secretary BL, T 
Cook NS, PT 
Teacher BL, PT 
Teacher BL, T 
Teacher/nurse BL, PT 
Aide BL, NT 
Aide BL, PT 


MEXICAN AMERICAN 


MEXICAN AMERICAN 


Director BL, T 
Secretary BL,. 
Worker in Crisis 3L,NT 
Teacher BL, NT 
Teacher BL, NT 
Teacher BL, PT 
Teacher NS, PT 
Research Analyst BL, T 
Research Asst. BL, PT 
^Research Asst. BL, PT 
Research Asst. BL, PT 
Cook NS, PT 

i 
1 


Director BL, T 
S e cr e tary BL , T" 
Cook NS, PT 
Teacher BL, NT 
Teacher. BL, T 
Teacher/nurse BL, PT 
Aide BL, NT 

Research Analyst BL, T 
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d. Client Sample / 

Between January 1972 and June 1974, V7e served a total of 126 mothers 
and 250 children. This weans all of these people were directly served, 
with "spinoff" to the rest of the family. In addition, a total of 60 
mothers and 120 children were accepted between April 1974 and December 
1974 although V7e have no data on them since there was no time to collect 
pre and. post interviews and observations. We have had brief contact with even 
more families, since no one is counted as part of the proup unless they 
have attended 4 times. We were unable to obtain data oti those people that 
indicated they wanted to come and then didn^t or those who came only a 
few times and then stopped coming. 

A. The project operates five days a week. T\^'o groups of 30 mothers parti- 
cipate at a time, each mother and her children (child) attending twice a 
week. In addition, one day, bi-weekly all participate in a field trip 
together. 

The program is designed to serve mainly low Income Mexican American 
families. Our financial means test Is somewhat flexible^ since Spanish 
monolinguallsm Is perceived as much a handicap for our families In dealing 
with life in a basically English monolingual societv as are extremelv 
limited financial resources. 

A profile of the background of the families in our study shov.'^the fo3.1ow- 
ing characteristics: 

Demographic Data: 



Selected Demographic Characteristics of SBFCC 



Demographic Characteristic 


1972 - 1974 

SBFCC Group (N. 108) 


Average family size 


4.9 




" adults in family 


2.2 




" no. of childton in family 


2.7 




" no. of children in elem. 






school ' 


.9 




" no. of children In program 


1.8 




" no. of preschool children 


1.8 




Age of mother 


28.6 


years 


Mother bom In Mexico 


54% 




Mother born in Southern Calif. 


32% 




Bom other 


14% 




Mother-rural setting birthplace 


31% 




Mother-urban setting birthplace 


69% 




Mother-years of completed 






schooling 


8.7 


years 


Marital Status: 






Married 


87% 




Single 


2% 




Other 


12% 




Age of Father 


32.3 


years 
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Demographic Data (cont'd.) 





1972 - 1974 




^P.FPP nrniin 10?^^ 


racner Dorn m ?iexico 




roLncL Doirn xn ooucncxn V'UJ.jljl • 


97y 


ratner Dorn otner 




ra Lner—ruraJL ssccing DirtnpjLace 




Father— urbai^ S8ttinj* birthplace 




Father-years of schooling 




completed 


o»6 vears 


Duncan Socio— Economic index of 




fa ther * s occupation 


17 


Occupations gardener, janitor^ 




cooky p.arbageman , kitchen 




worKer, rarm j-aoorerj aripy 




Occupations Ixibor, skilled and 




unsKi JLxeQ v^Tuos t jLy unsKi jl jlsq/ 




Llerical 




i>usinesS| sajies, proxessjionax 


/.V 


Residence^ Patterns 




Lived in Santa Barbara less 




unan iv years 




ricciJLaii JLen^Lii ujl. cjLmc jljlvcci 




m oanua naroara 


V yeart* 


iiJLveu xn presenL nunic uiic 




year or xess 




Lived In present home five 




yea Lo ul xeoo 


O XA» 


Primary Language Spanish 




Primary Language English 


L\V 


Secondary Language Spanish 




Secondary T-*anguage English 


t» J/ 


No Second Language 


J'* A 


flotner Mexican xdentxty ^aerxnect 




by birthplace and language) 




Mother Mexican-American identity 




(defined by birthplace and 




language) 




Mother "Anrlo" 

ft A ^ 1 ft At « ft ft >M w 




Mother Black 




Mother Other 




Father Mexican identity 


59% 


Father Mexican American identity 


22% 


Father Anglo" 


11% 


Father Black 


6% 


Father Other 


2% 
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l^en mothers initially were interviewed last year and were asked 
"llow did yau hear about this program?", we got 73 kinds of responses 
from 69 people: 

66% heard about the program from friends or^ relatives in 
the program 

21% heard about the program from social services agencies 
or from Family Care Center Staff 
3% heard about it from the newspaper (we always have ^ * 
news release in the paper before each semester) 

If more than a one month inteirval passed between hearing about the 
program and coming to the program mothers were asked why they didn't come 
immediately, and 55% indicated they v;anted to come, but liad to wiiit due to 
program size limitations, and 16% indicated inability to come due to health 
reasons. ; 

Initially, the participants either had been previously enrolled in the 
MobilG Preschool, or were referred by the Health or I?elfare department, or other 
agencies. 

The mothers in the program told their friends and relatives about the 
program, and then put those people's names on the waiting list. All of the 
newly-accepted participants beginning in Fall 1973 were taken from the waiting 
list in the order that the names were received, and all of then were referrals 
from mothers already in the program. We also found that we were a "family" 
program in the sense that many mothers have relatives in the program. In 
fact, of the current 54 mothers in the program, 61% are related in some way, 
either directly or by marriage. 



The numbers of mothers participating also reflect mothers that "drop In" 
as well as "drop out" of the program. There is a Family Care Center policy 
stating that any mother that is once in the program may come bach at any time; 
so many times a mother leaves the program for some months and then returns. 
Of the 87 mothers in the total sample, 16 had been "in" and "out" several 
times. This is in addition to the families that do not indicate they are 
leaving the program, but go to >texico for several months at a time, especially 
around the mid-winter months and then return. 

The process of the waiting list is practice for the mothers in coping 
with a bureaucratic process often encountered in life. The experience of 
having this process reliably operate to serve them and meet their needs and 
desires is an opportunity to develop confidence in their oxm ability to handle 
these procedures. 

The process of letting people "drop in" and "drop out" is an unusual 
institutional response in our society, and it is an attempt to institutional- 
ize a flexible response to meet the highly fluctuating life styles of low-income 
families. When mothers began to "drop out" we recognized the most frequent causes 
were to go to work and health problems. V/hen mothers contacted us a few months 
later to come back, ve decided that in line with the goal of a mother feeling 
o\^nlership of the program, having a sense of personal control, and recognizing 
the educational needs of her children and self the only consistent policy was 
an open door. 
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We have had mothers who took on the job of doing child care at home, 
but vranted to bring the extra children and continue to come to the program. 
The staff was divided on whether or_not the Center could handle the extra , , 
children* It was decided that the mothers themselves should decide this* 
At two meetings held for this purpose in September 1973, mothers decided 
that a mother may only bring her o\m children - if a motlier was being pa5d 
to care for extra children, she was to stay home and do that, and not expect 
the staff or other mothers to do the job for her. Therefore, we also have 
had the experience of two mothers leaving the program - one that was taking 
a job, and the other to be paid by the first mother for child care. Fre- 
quently the arrangement is short-lived and one or both mothers return. 

It is interesting that in September 1974, the mothers revised the "drop 
back in'* policy feeling that a .returning mother should be put on the waiting 
list, and come in when her turn came up^ so others have a fair chance. (Often 
this means the current mother^s relatives) This policy has been implemented 
since the parents made that decision. 

Of the mothers that stopped coming to the program, respondents gave the 
following reasons: 1) employment, 2) illness of some familv member, - — ;'-w^ 
3) program conflict with child^s or family^s schedule. 

We have no data on the mothers that have refused interviews once they 
have left the program (12). As a result of this experience, we now have a 
form that mothers sign, in which they agree to continuing interviews even if 
they leave the program. 

Program Objectives 

The goals of the program are mainly directed at expanding the mother^s 
socialization skills. Research indicates that narents act as the voung child *s 
main socialization and education agents. Therefore it was obvious that V7e 
needed to focus on the mother^s knowledge and skills in this area to optimize 
her child^s growth. However, since teaching these skills depends a great deal 
on modeling and practice, it is vital to have a nualitv program for children, 
which includes qualified teachers as models, appropriate eauipnont and educa- 
tional program content, and the opportunity for mothers not only to observe 
but to assume the teaching role vis-a-vis their children. 

For mothers, the project has four major obiectives: 

(1) Fxpanding the participants* skill and knowledge of child rearing 
practices and their daily use of this expanded repertoire. This involves 
increased listening to children; learning to reinforce independent and posi- 
tively valued behavior; increased verbal interaction, particularly the use of 
mediating language; recognizing and valuing exploration, independence and 
curiosity in children's behavior; become aware of the richness of the Spanish 
language and Mexican heritage and traditions; learn to actively support child- 
ren's efforts in the learning process. 

(2) Developing the mother^s self-confidence and perceived abilitv to 
influence her chtld^s development. This refers to seeing herself as a person 
who can and should participate actively in her children's education, seeing 
and sharing other parents* concerns and gaining perspectives about her own 
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prdblems; increasing the mother's awareness of the value of her own tradi- 
tions, customs and language as the stuff of children's ec^ucation and learning 
how to use it; being an appreciated participant: in her ovm and her child's 
education* 

(3) Increasing the mother's skills in dealing with her institutional 
environment. This refers to learning how to deal with^the Center as an 
institution; learning about community resources and hov; to use then; devel- 
oping the ability to draw upon and use appropriate community resources for 
dealing with a variety of problems. 

(4) Nurturing the mother's involvement with and responsibility for this 
program, with a view that this learning will transfer to other institutions 
later, such as schools and community organizations* 

(5) To expand the mother's human relations skills and preventive mental 
health practices in dealing with her own and her family's needs and emotions* 

To best achieve these goals a three- faceted approach was initiated: 
(1) a program for mothers, (2) a children's program, and (3) a service 
component* 

These kinds -of goals and seirvices are frequently held by programs that 
concern themselves with the education and welfare of parents and children. 
The innovative aspects of this program are (1) the concern with the whole 
family, and active participation of mothers witn their infants to six year 
olds, (2) the mother's intensive involvement in the educ?itional program of 
her children and self, in a situation where she is not the observer, but the 
actual doer, and (3) the amount of rpsponsibdl ity the mothers take and carrv 
out in d'ete.rminln'p the direction, policv and content of the program* 

The Mother's P rog ram 

The mother's prograr. has many facets, and can be broken down inijo four 
areas: 1) mothers attending the program with their children, observing how 
their children act and learn ^ comparing their child to other children the 
ages of their own child, obseirving the teacher Interacting and teaching the 
children, and practicing these teaching skills themselves* Also, there is 
the opportunity of observing the way other parents interact with their children 
and seeing this as a model* A program of this kind i^; an opportunity that 
exists in other model programs (Headstart, Cordon, Gray, Hines, etc*) but the 
usual model allows parents to come with their children/child on a volunteer 
basis, not as a requirement for their child's participation in the program* 
2) mother's attending classes they have asked for in Life Skills, such as 
English, Spanish, Driver's training and Driver's education, sewing, arts and 
crafts and exercise* Tliese classes are all available through Adult Education 
classes, but no child care is available and no parent that is in our program 
has ever taken an Adult Education class in any of the classes given ac the 
Center. 3) Parent discussion meetings that include a >^ental Health discussion 
group and meetings with speakers from community services available in the 
community* 4) Small group meetings for planning and evaluation with the 
teachers and large group meetings which function afi a parent council to dis- 
cuss Centre policies, evaluate program for children and mothers, plan anv 
Centro social functions. 
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In terms of the Centro^s objectives^ the first area fosters the growth 
of parents by their active participation in their chlldren/s educational 
experience and makes possible a self concept of themselves as an active and 
capable teacher of their own child* The second area fosters their confidence 
in their o^^ capabilities and knowledge and enhances their ability to use 
community Institutions to better solve their life problems by learning the 
skills required to utilize available services. The third area serves as a 
program in primary prevention of Mental Health problems, experience In. 
relating openly with peers, and also an opportunity to acquaint and avail 
themselves of resources In the comnunlty» The fourth area serves to Increase 
the parents* trust and confidence In themselves and to recognize their 
ability to Influence the processes uf an educational Institution and Its- 
operation, with a view to transferring this experience to participation In 
other Institutions. 

He will discuss each r these areas, describing A) the goals the staff 
had for this* dimension of tue program, B) the actual process of this facet 
of the program - how did we try to do It, and C) an evaluation of what worked 
and what didn* t. 

U< HotherVs participation as teachers of (heLr ovm children * The goals 
that the staff had for the mothers In this aspect of the progr am w e xe that 
each mother see and accept their child where the child Is. This means that 
parents lean;i to see their child, to know what Is reasonable for a child to be 
able to do at his or her age, and also to perceive the chlld^s activity as 
valuable and Important. VJe also hoped to develop the parentis abllltv to 
encourage their child* s skill at being an Independent person able to Initiate 
Ms/her own activity, rather than creating situations V7here the child Is. 
dependent on the parent for 'the activity. An exar.ple of that is the parents 
initially doing the art work for "a child, rather than letting' Rte do the^ 
, project and learning instead to provide ideas, support and materials as the 
child does the ^;ork• A last goal of the staff for parents xs^orking with the 
children was to develop the skills of parents in providing the child with 
positive feedback, and interacting with their child in positive verba] and 
non-verbal ways, using mediating rather than command language. This means 
.recognizing a child*s need to understand the reasons and consequences of an 
act and accepting and stimulating the curiosity and exploratory behavior of 
their children. Many of these goals are the content of the "hidden curriculuin" 
described by researchers as in the repertoire of the middle class childVs 
socialization.- We fait that many of our parents didn*t recognize the pre- 
sence of a higti learning potential in their cjiildren and therefore their 
actions were based on this premise. Recognizing and learning about the 
learning processes of young children would most likely alf:o change the parentis 
interaction patterns with their children. 

The process of this learning took place in many ways and there was <i 
great deal of experimentation by different teachers on how to do it - our 
teachers were certainly not trained to teach parents; many of the teachers 
had had relatively little training in teaching children. As one teacher put 
it when asked by the researcher how she started the year with parents: "The 
biggest thing I can think of is that T wanted, the mothers -^ust to get down, 
to sit with the kids. A ]ot of my mothers have a thing, T don*t know if xt*s 
a cultural thing or what (this was a Mexican American teacher speaking) but 
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they think the mothers are up here and the kids down there. I think it was 
really hard at first because a lot of the mothers think, "Well, you^re the 
teacher and you're going to do it, that's what you get paid for." At the 
beginning they just 3at around not talking to the kid, not doing anything. 
To me that was the biggest goal, mothers interacting with the child, not 
just giving them directions," 

Another teacher said "To talk to the child" (her goal) "I think mostly 
I sat there and did it myself and they sav; what I was doing and then they 
did it. But sometimes it is really hard because there are a lot of people 
calling you and the children ate calling you and you're running around crazy 
and sometimes you don't accomplish half the things you want to. There just 
wasn't enough tinie". When the researcher asked "except for the fact that 
there wasn't enov'S-^ time, hov7 did you get the mother to work with their 
children?" the teacher vent on: "l^at I would do was T would get the books 
and make sure that each mother had one in her hand, I would get a child that 
didn't have a mother (meaning that this mother v/as in a different group with 
another of her children) and I would start doing it and the.y would see me 
doing it and they would do it." When the researcher asked tH-fs teacher, "Did 
you ever talk to .specific mothers to encourage them and show them how?" she 
replied, "I feel I should have talked to some mothers, but I didn't have the 
confidence in what I should tell them. I felt like if they saw more modeling 
they would do it tiventually. Some did right away, some it just took longer." 

The third teacher described her goals and process this way: "One of 
my primary goals^was to make the mothers more relaxed v;ith their children 
and act more positive with their children in talking rather than spankinp 
or yelling. Really listening to their childrer). I think the best way I did 
this was modeling myself. Wlien I was asking the children something, th^ 
mothers v/ould look at me at first, like v/hy was I talking to thlj= child. 
This is what I observed at the very beginning. They were very surprised at 
first, and after a while they really started to respect their children and 
listen to their child and wait for them to respond, I don't think ^our '"Others 
understand how children learn. I wanted the mothers to feel they themselves 
were valuable. I tried to compliment them when they were doing something right 
or giving reinforcement, but I don't think I did it enough. T know I asked 
them to do it for their children a whole lot, but I didn't give them the same 
very often and I should have. T would reallv be aware when the child was 
doing something good, like putting av/ay a puzzle or something and I would tell 
the child and the mother would hear me and she would say it too." 

It appears that the goals for mothers were for them to interact activelv 
with their children in the classroom, to help them learn more about t^e v/avs 
in which children learn and to teach them to teach their own child, vjhile 
developing their confidence in themselves as valuable and able persons. 

The teachers in the classrooms did this in two main ways. Most often, 
they relied on modeling, that is, they demonstrated; in their ovm interaction 
v7ith the children some positive ways of interacting with the children, and 
also, in their own teaching and the planning of learning activities of the 
children, they showed mothers how the actual teaching is done. Mothers vjere 
also taught both by example and through discussion with the teacher, how to 
read stories, sing songs and use a variety of curriculum materials. The 
teachers relied heavily on example in the early part of the year, btit as the 
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mothers became ir^ore comfortable In the setting; the teachers gave them specific 
directions and responslbilitv for classroom activities; how to use manipula- 
tive toys, hov; to enter and expand socio-emotional plav, hov; to increase inter- 
action with their children at snack and meal times and to use those times as 
learning experiences. This learning sequence ran parallel to the mother^s 
child development discussion group vrith the director and teachers, which will 
be discussed in a later section. 

So; what worked and what didn't? Kc know, from, our research (see parent- 
child interaction data) that mothers did change in their actual behavior vis-a- 
vis their children in desired directions. From this we feel that indeed both 
modeling and direct help in teaching techniques described by the teachers and 
observed by researchers were effective. However, these were vast differences 
in how much individual mother^ changed (and vast differences in where they 
were when they entered the program) and the changes and expanded repertoire 
might have been both faster and more dramatic with a number of differences. 
First and forenust, both classroom observation and comments by teachers showed 
chat teachers lacked confidence in them,selves as teachers of mothers, just as 
mothers lacked confidence in themselves as teachers of their children. Our 
teachers began as untrained persons; however, even in their training they 
learned little about techniques of working with parents - teacher, training, 
institutions, despite talk about "parent involvement" do not, by and large, 
focus on this area in preparation of teachers. Also, it is difficult for 
young teachers to be confident and in any way directive to people they see as 
older than themselves and resistant. Bv resistant, we mean when mothers seem 
to prefer to socialize between themselves or prefer to crochet rather than 
interact vjith their children. From interviews with teachers, thev themselves 
state the problem best: "It was hard for me at the beginning of the vear 
* cause I felt so young, but now it doesn't bother me and T feel reallv confi- 
dent. I had to think it out and realize myself that I'm not 16 or 17, but 22 
and not in high school." "T think mavbe to some mothers I didn't communicate 
enough,^ why T did this and why I did that — maybe because it scared me or 
maybe I just didn't think thf^t thev would listen to vjhat T had to say, T don't 
knovT. .. there were some mother's T felt negative about and I guess maybe it is 
really hard to cover up if you don't feel good about somebody, even tho vou 
are a professional teacher, T think it does come naturallv to redact like that - 
mosc of the mothers I could get along v;lth but there v^ere a few." "They (mothers) 
just never listen to you, they are so full of their problems, somebodv just 
died or something. The group T had on IJed.-Thurs. were reallv difficult, but 
the other group, I think they were kind of bored on my part too, 'cause T 
think I kind of slacked off too, having all the work T had to do for school 
(teacher training program). It was a hard year for me. People slack off." 
"I wanted them (the mothers) to talk v;ith the kids, about food at mealtimes, 
but they never did it. Usually because I never did it probably, because T 
felt it was a waste of time because they vjouldn't sit doTO." 

In evaluating these kinds of feelings the staff summed up In these com- 
ments: "I think at the beginning of the year they (the teachers) were sort of. 
frightened of the mothers and didn't quite know how to go about it (getting 
them involved) and felt very uncomfortable doing it....T think some of the 
teachers are afraid of some <yf the mothers, and don't have the tools to get 
around some of that... I think they could use the mothers more, getting them 
to set up things, to know what is happening and why - the mothers could, as 
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the year progresses, take over some of the class preparation as well as uslnj? 
the materials with the children. I think we need to communicate nore to 
mothers what and why we do thinj>s, so that it irakes sense co their to do it 
too. We take it too much for granted that people sort of }>now or catch on, 
and we don^t take the time to communicate or orient.... we can and need to be 
direct about explaining what we are doing and how mothers can participate. 
I don*t know how to change attitudes, but I know that if they feel they are 
needed they will do it.** These comments may appear to focus on the aspects 
of the parentis working in the classroom that either were problematic or 
didn*t work well. We have, however, felt that on the whole, this has been 
such a good experience, and parents have felt it was such a good experience, 
that we feel It important to point out the difficulties as well. From staff 
evaluation, the conclusions and recommendations suggest that 1) goals for the 
way mothers work in the classroom must be clear to staff and communicated to 
mothers 2) the staff needs in-service training on working with mothers in the 
classroom 3) an orientation booklet and more orientation sessions with mothers 
at the beginning of the year x^jould be very helpful 4) constant eva3.uation of 
the program promotes growth, so both staff and mothers should have time for 
this. 

Time is a matter brought up repeatedly - there ju5t isn*t tine to do all 
the program for children, for mothers, for planning, for developing and 
evaluating. Often misunderstandings develop as a result of this pressured 
feeling of wanting the optimal results from the program and lack of time to 
plan and communicate the processes by which the optimal results might be 
achieved;. 

2. Mothers attending Life-Skill classes at the Centro . One of the main 
motivations for attending the Centro, besides doing it "for mv children", was 
the mothers* desire to learn English and learn to drive. From the beginning, 
these were the two classes asked for by the mothers and available to them. 

The teachers for the classes were prnvided to fHs Ccncro by the Adult 
Education Division of Santa Barbara Citv Culiege. They provided two teachers, 
one for the Monday-Tuesday group and one for the Wednesday-Thursday group, and 
each teacher taught English one day and driver^s^ educa,tion the , next. In good 
part, the driver *s education class also constituted an English lesson, since 
mother *s needed driving terminology as well as knowledge of rules of the road, 
etc. In addition, the Centro provided an instructor with a dual contro] car 
for driving- in-the-car training, which took place during the tine most people 
went to the Mental Health or community speaker sessions* At the end of this 
training, mothers were taken to the Department of Motor Vehicles, and in the 
course of the project 33 were able to get a driver^s license. 

Two changes occurred relative to these desired classes, both requested 
by mothers and implemented by staff. To the Centro these requests represented 
changes in the desired direction of parents taking responsibility and initia- 
tive in steering the program the way thev wanted it to go.. The first change 
was the timing of the classes. Initiallv, thev took place after lunch, with 
community speakers coming in the m.orning. ^^others stated after the first vear 
that they were too tired to concentrate a.s well in the afternoon and they 
wanted to have the classes in the morning. When this change was i.mplemented, 
they voiced their feeling that more time was needed for the English classes - 
since this was not feasible if they were also to work in the classrooms, it was 
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discussed by the group and decided that perhaps the teachers could join the 
mothers in the classes v;ith the children for the first hour of the dav. Adult 
Education was consulted and agreed to provide the teachers for a lonf.er period 
of time, so this suggestion too v/as imnlemented. The adult education teachers 
were really integrated into the Centro community, freauentlv stayed for lunch, 
came to Centro social functions and were seen bv all as team members • 

Soon after the classes began, it was apparent thev didn't meet everyone's 
needs. Some people knew how to drive, others didn't want to learn to drive^ 
or their husbands didn't want them to learn, some people knex^ English well. 
Tliese mothers asked for other kinds of classes, such as Spanish, sewing, arts 
and crafts, exercise and crochet. These classes were also provided, with one 
offered each day as an alternative to the drivJnp or English class. The more 
structured classes provided no problems, such as exercise or Spanish - the 
sewing and arts and crafts preseated the difficulty of mothers having different' 
levels of ability and interest. Mothers complained of lack of cime for big 
projects, not just the craft each person wanted etc. different instructors 
were gotten, including several mothers in the program, to experiment with a 
variety of formats ranging from responding to each mother's particular skill 
and interest, to a rather structured content and class process. The great 
majority of mothers responded most favorably to a structured and defined class, 
so that developed into the class pattern. ^Tiile we began with using only 
"outsj,de" instructors the first year, the last year found mothers responding 
positively to proficient members of the group teaching Spanish, crafts and 
crochet. This too was seen by Centro staff as developing? the confidence of 
mothers in their o\m abilities. One of the most successful classes was cake 
decorating, where mothers experi.enced immediate success and had an end product 
to take home each week. Mothers supplied the cake, the school made the frost- 
ing x^eekly and the teacher taught different types of decorating each week. 
The mothers also had to help pav for this class as hiring that instructor vxas 
quite expensive and they V7illingly did so, 

3. Parent discussion meeting^s^ mental health discussions and com,munjtv 
resource speakers . The parent discussions had two content areas, which shifted 
in frequency and emphasis during the three years. At the beginning, the goal 
was for parents to be acquainted V7ith the resources available in the community 
for medical, mental health, social, economic, legal and educational problems. 
Speakers v/ere invited to meet with mothers for one hour in the mornings to 
explain these services and answer questions. 

The parents v/ere most responsive to speakers in the health and mental 
health fields - they participated more in the discussion periods v;hen these 
were the topics, and requested more speakers i.n that field. As n result of 
this feedback, the Centro negotiated with Santa Barbara County Mental Health 
Department to provide mental health consultation discussions on a more regular 
basis. At first, mental health aides came every other week, for each group, 
to discuss various problems of mental health in children and families. %ile 
these sessions were valuable, the lack ofv.continuitv required constant repeti- 
tion and many m^others requested more frequent dl.^cussions. Since this was 
seen as a major shift in parent perception of Mental Health Services - manv 
had said at first that Mental ^'ealth was for "craxv people" - the Centro eval- 
uated the program, and it was taken over the second vear bv a professional 
counselor and psychologist from Santa Uarbara County ^*ental Health department, 
herself bilingual and bicultural. Sli^ was assisted bv the Centre director, who 
translated all that was said into cither Fnglish or Spanish, (^mich language 
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was ^primarily used depended on which group - Fngllsh or Spanish speaking - 
constituted the majority that day) At first, this person also onlv met with 
each group once every tv/o weeks. Bv the last year, this was increased to once 
a week, at the mothers* request. In addition, an evening group to include 
fathers, was added with about eight families attending. Clearly the mental 
health educative-consulting sessions have worked. Not only are parents eager 
to attend them, they have also gone* for individual help to County Hental Health 
outreach clinics, and also take the opportunity to consult with Dr. Boulette 
at the Centro, where she is available for about a half hour after each session. 
Why,, in a population that is usually resistant to using Hental Penlth services 
intervention in their lives, has this facet of the program been so successful? 

Dr. Boulette says: "My goal for the program is to provide a consistent 
and comprehensive program of educative-counseling sessions with a strong 
prevention philosophy. The Centro provides a very vital opportunity for 
focused primary and secondary prevention efforts with a high risk population. 
High risk assumption is based, on the poverty and minority status of the popu- 
lation. This high risk population have the potential for higher incidence of 
serious mental problems but are knoxm to undcr-utilize existing out]:iatient 
psychiatric facilities. I have found that niovannani and Billingsleys * 
finding (1971) "Spanish speaking mothers were severely lacking in infomation. 
There was no community system about which more than 307^ of the Spanish speaking 
mothers had even minimum information" has been true in thif? population^ Our 
focus is to provide this Information, and to focus on how to prevent problems 
from arising later in lifp» by discussing appropriate ways of working with one's 
children and family nSw. Not only do mothers attend Centro discussions, but 
about 6% of the group has availed themselves of outpatient services available 
through the County Mental Health Department." 

\J\\en asked, how do you create a climate that makes possible this kind of 
growth, she says, "my first goal is to make parents comfortable, to trust me 
and the other members in the group. I stress conf identialitv and the need 
for maintaining the trust of the group. We begin where the parents are: 
bringing out the concerns they have, being accepting of the feelings they 
express and legitimizing them. No parent is ignored or put down. At first 
only the more assertive people speak out - as the group observes the respect 
and attention given each group member, and sees the conf identialitv of each 
session, trust and then participation increases. V/e emphasize that whatever 
problems are discussed, they are matters requiring understanding and gror-zth, 
and that the mothers can help one another in this process. There is also 
emphasis that people are not alone in having problems, or labelled "crazy" 
if they have them, but that all of us have problems and can work out better 
ways of dealing v;ith them." 

Clearly, her approach seems effective. ?Iothers eagerly attend sessions, 
rate them highly in their evaluation of the program, and the Centro atmosphere 
as a whole appears consistent with the recommendations Amado Padilla suggests 
(Latino Mental Health, 1973) for effective mental health centers for the Latino 
population. 

Not only has there been support for this facet of the program from Parti- 
cipants, but the Santa Barbara County Mental Health Department has provided 
financial support to the Center for a number of the participants who thev see 
as needing mental health services, and whei^e no other community service is aMe 
to provide it. 
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At the inception of the program, the other community resource speakers 
met with mothers one or two days a wppk» By now, thev cone biweeklv, to 
allow time for the Mental Health discussion groups and for the parentis council 
and parent- teacher meetinp;s. Hien community resource speakers do come, manv 
represent health fields: planned parenthood, pediatricians, child psycholo- 
gists, gynecologists and nutritionists* This is direct response to requests 
made by mothers. In addition, we have had sneakers fron^ ^^elfare, food stamp 
program, city and county housing authority, legal aid, priests, ministers and 
educators. 

Mothers requested a course in First Aid, and with the cooperation of the 
Red Cross, this was provided. Mothers have also taken mini field trips to go 
to doctor*s and dentist^s offices, to the Medical and welfare department 
offices and to juvenile hall* * 

The mothers active role in deciding the speakers program shows their 
increased self confidence and av;areness of themselves as active participants in 
the program rather than passive recipients. 

Small Groups . The weekly meetings of small groups of mothers are 
divided into English and Spanish speaking mothers. They have turned out to 
be interesting and of great benefit to all the mothers in the program. 

Different topics were covered during the year, all of them concerning 
child development and better ways of working with young children* The dis- 
cussions were planned according to the needs of the mothers. Thev included 
mother-child separation, language development, cognitive learning skills, 
cooking with children, sand and water play, field trips, the Importance of 
meal time, and problems that arise when there is judging and labeling of 
children. Almost in every group meeting discipline problems came up. The 
mothers are really Interested in learning better ways to discipline their 
children. They compare the methods used at school with the methods they use 
at home and they are amazed to find out that children can be disciplined with- 
out physical punishment. One of the mothers said, "the things we learn at 
school are of great help to us. I don^t spank my children as much as I used 
to. 

Another mother said "I used to yell at my children and spank them all the 
time. Now I talk to them and explain, and v;e are all happier." Still another 
mother, concerned with toilet training, came back to school v;hen a behavior 
response other than spanking had been sugj;$t:t>ted, and absolutely delighted 
said, "I did it - and it worked." Apparently the small and non-judgmental 
groupings, vjlth free discussion encourage mothers to trv new strategies and 
repertoires in child management. 

In addition to meeting with the director, head teacher or administrator, 
once a month the groups break up into groups with "their" teacher - the age 
groups where each mother spends most of her time* This way problej^s that 
arise in each age group can be discussed with the teacher and mothers Involved, 
and is preparatory to the "room meetings", later encountered in public schools. 
As a result of this, communication between the teachers and mothers had in- 
creased and additionally we see it as a role rehearsal for future school parti- 
cipation. 

When the Centre first began, the staff tried to get parents to make group 
decisions on program and to form committees to plan meals and social events. 
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Parents resisted this, saying "v7e don't need to meet - you (director) decide." 
The staff kept trying to establish a parent decision iraking group, and by 
focusing on smaller tasks, such as one week's meal planning, or one Centro 
"rule" at a time to be decided, they were willing to form small committees. 
As parents felt more confidence, acceptance, and" trust in the staff, they 
began to talk about "Our Parent Council"*. It was suggested that it be called 
"PTA" to link it to other school experience, but this change v?as not imple- 
mented. The mothers liked the name council (perhaps closer to "concilio", a 
local Mexican-American group.) 

6. Parent Council * Mothers attend the Centro in two groups. Abouc thirty 
attend on Mondays and Tuesdays, and another group of thirty attend on Wednes- 
days and ThuiLsdays.. The Parent Council consists of each group of parents 
meeting once a month to make policy decisions. Tliis also gives an opportunity 
for discussion of problems or difficulties. The decisions range from deciding 
on work days, kinds of speakers, classes and field trips, to decisions about 
whether mothers may bring children they are "babysitting" in addition to their 
ovm children, whether classroom "volunteers" should come to the mothers' 
classes, etc. Increasingly the staff has turned policy decisions over to 
mothers, and has tried to develop leadership and groun functioning skills in 
the participants. 

Over the past three years there has been both quantitative and qualitative 
evidence of mothers' growth. This fall, a large number of returning mothers 
have been actively involved in the Center's affairs. They expressed trust in 
the school and staff. These mothers became an enormous he]p in providing an 
orientation to the new mothers. In a matter of vreeks the new mothers and 
their children felt comfortable and secure, 

Tlie mothers know that they are a vital part of the success of the Center. 
They accept their responsibilities as participating parents and are eager to 
cooperate with the Center staff. They participate mucl) more in groups, ask 
many questions, offer suggestions to improve the program, and freely express 
their discontents. The staff has tried to respond immediately to any suggestions, 
and then institute changes as soon as possible, if the group agrees. It is 
felt that even acknowledging a mother's idea as having value and worth reinforces 
her participation and her feeling of o^ership of the program. 

7. Family Activities and Fund Raising Activities . Over the years, social 
events of several kinds have taken place. Ouite a lot were very successful and 
well attended. For instance, we invited Maryann Martinez from Sacramento to 
come and speak about infant/migrant worker centers. There was great interest, 
high attendance of mothers and fatliers, with the Center providing child care 
for all of the children of the family. We had a dinner dance. The dance was 
planned by the mothers, for just mothers and fathers, with food provided by 
the families, and partly by the Center. The families provided their own baby- 
sitting except in a few cases, when the Center paid for a babvsitter to go into 
their homes. Several pot-luck dinners or "Cenas" for the whole familv were 
enjoyed each year, and trips to Magic J^ountain for the whole family took place 
twice* In addition, we had Christmas parties for the whole family, x^Tith a 
bilingual "Santa", a pinata, the Posada, and a vronderful pot luc^' feast. 

The most significant event planned and carried out bv parents was the 
addition of a yard to our school. The parents worked verv hard in order to 
have a play yard for the children. Tlie mothers raised part of the money needed 
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to fence the yard by preparing a "Mexican Luncheon" which they proudly served 
to the community • The community responded to the dp] icious menu by aslclnj*, "when 
is the next luncheon?" It v;as a beautiful scene, when entering the kitchen, 
to see about twenty-Cive enthusiastic mothers preparinp enchiladas, tamales 
and chiles relenos. The food was prepared the nip,ht before the luncheon* 
^lost mothers got their husbands to babysit while they came to the school to 
do the cooking. Some of the mothers who couldn't get out at night took their 
part of the work home with them, $uch as pej^ling chiles or cooking rice or 
Ijeans. Not only did they raise several hundred dollars, but it V7as a wav of 
reaching out to the community and demonstrating cvzr center in operation. All 
the mothers helped on this affair in one v?av or another, but that was not the 
end of their work. They and their husbands also helped create the play vard 
for several weekends, tearing do^vTi an old garage, hauling away trash, putting 
up a redvjood fence, staining it, pulling out weeds, cleaning up the yard and 
at last, putting up swings and building a sand box. Tliis was a project where 
we saw the vrhole family working together. At the end of the day's vork, the 
center provided food for an impromptu picnic, ^fany fathers came during the 
week, after vork, to help cart away debris collected on the ^-eekend. VJhen the 
yard was finished and the children had a place where they could run, iumn, and 
climb freely, and enjoy the fresh air and the sun, mothers would say - "Tt was 
worth it." This reflected the fact that there was a long hlstorv o" "hassle" 
in getting the yard completed, which ranged from neighbor protests to appear- 
ing before the City Planning Commission for a permit, to the difficultv of the 
job of cleari.ng and equlping the vard. Tt is seen bv the mothers as a real 
Centre accom.plishment. 

Another demonstration of tlie mother's feeling that the Centre x^at; "their" 
prograiu, and that they felt responsible for its continuation was their response 
when the staff shared with them, the concern for future funding. Thev immediately 
asked "what can we do" and when told letters would help, almost every mother 
wrote a letter to be sent to legislators or fun^'ing agencies. All were trans- 
jated, and several examples are included here. Also, when the Centre applied 
CO the City Council for revenue sharing, 19 families, children and all, packed 
the council chamber in support of our request. 

At the end of the school year, last day of school parties have been held. 
The n^ithers planned part t^e program, got together and formed groups to 
perform foi." the others. Some mothers sang and others danced. The teachers 
put on a play of the "Three Bears" in FngJjLsh and Spanish. Fverybodv had a 
good time and the day ended with the breaking of the traditional pinata. 

Mothers, in a great fluiry of secrecy, also planned an elaborate babv 
shower for the director at the Centre, bringing In an elaborate luncheon and 
gifts, and most excited aboii^: doing all the planning. 

The mothers also have done an end of the vear newsletter, v;ith each mother 
v/riting about one aspect of the program or renorting on one speaker. Tt was 
written in the writer's dominant language and then translated into Spanish or 
English. In addition, all vear long recipes and sofigs were collected, and 
additions to the bilingual bicultural cookbook and song book that was started 
the first year were made. All this was assembled into one packet, along t-rith 
literature from many of the comDiunltv resource groups that had come to the 
center during the year, and presented to each mother the last dav of school. 
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8. Field Trips » The Centre has field trips, bi-monthly, for all the 
program participants together. This gives mothers and children contact with 
a larger group and experiences with making new friendships and relationships. 
We also expand everyone's knowledge by including manv new experiences. 'P'lelH 
trips have included: Museum of Natural History, Child^s Estate Zoo, Orchid 
Ranch, Dairy, many parks and beaches, the "Santa Barbara Mission, Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art, a boat ride in the harbor. On one occassion the mothers took 
a special tour of community resources such as the Welfare Office, Courthouse, 
library and Medi-Cal office, while the children went to the airport and 
McDonald's for a free lunch. It is interesting to note that nonu* of tho«e 
nine mothers had gone to a library before. Thp five Spanish speakinp. mothers 
V7ent straight to English language instruction books and chose one - then chose 
a Spanish children's book. They took them out after obtaining, a library card. 

We used to take along picnic lunches. However, peanut butter sandwiches 
and bologna are not of the cultural past or present of our families. Tliere 
was much parent discussion of dissatisfaction, and possible alternatives, and 
the decision the mothers came to was that they would each brinp their o\m 
lunches and share them. Each mother brings her specialty such as burritos, 
guacamole, enchiladas or soups. This often stimulates sharing of culture and 
values, as people get tastes of "Anglo" or "Mexican" foods. 

S e r vi ce Comp on en t 

1. Nutritional Program 

When lunches and snacks were first served, thev were planned by the cook 
or staff. Mothers V7ere asked for ideas, but no one v;anted to be on a "commit- 
tee". By the second year, the planning of meals was done by groups of mothers 
who were by then willing to call themselves a meal committee. All mothers have 
participated in this task. V/hen mothers know of a special dish, and it is not 
kno\m to others or the cook, they prepare that dish with our cook's help. 

We discovered that mothers vjere unaware of the budget all-^wed for the 
lunch program and sometimes would tend to plan lunches that they obviously 
couldn't affort at home, e.g. steak* We had several group discussions with 
elaborate breakdowns of our budget and aksed mothers to help us to realistically 
plan meals to feed 75 people daily on our existing budget. As a result, the 
mothers began sharing some of their own recipes for home meals that could be 
reproduced in quantity. It is interesting to realize that based on our atten- 
dance figures, we have served about 6300 hot lunches and the same number of 
snacks during a year I 

We also had a nutritionist from the \\ S. Department of Agriculture County 
Extension Office come to speak to each groun, and many questions were asked. 
We noted that consistent with our parents' concern about health, the nuestions 
to the nutritionist focused on the vitamins and healthiness of foods. 

Starting the ^irst year, we wrote out recipes for all dishes prepared in 
a bilingual "cookbook" and we have continued to expand our Spanish/English 
cookbook with recipes from our cook, the mothers, and the classroom teachers. 
Mothers report using school favorites at home, and their family's response to 
new foods, both negative and positive. 
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Our cook, who started with little experience, has gone, to a nutrition 
workshop, hns met with the County Extension Nutritionist of the University of 
California, and has gotten many cookbooks and menu ideas. There was never 
much opportunity to apply her new knowledge and considerable creative efforts, 
since all meals were planned by mothers. Now, mothers plan menus for three 
weeks, and she can plan one week's menus. These menMS introduce new foods and 
dishes, and are a model for a nutritious meal. Responding to the questions 
asked of the nutritionist, when menus are prepared, both in Spanish and 
English, she now also indicates the meals' nutritional makeups, such as what 
food groups are present. 

One difficulty we have had in implementing the nutrition program is the 
unavailability of reliable kitchen help. Ve have used local Neighborhood 
Youth Corps students from a high school, another way of reaching out to the 
community, but they tend to be short-tferm helpers. There is quite a bit of 
work to be done to feed this large a group vjell, and our cook feels she needs 
a second person to help her during the Trorning hours. To combat this problem, 
we tried having our mothers take turns (this was their suggestion), but it 
also meant they missed their class time. Soon thev were reluctant to do this. 

U'e now have help from the Santa T^arbara Clfv College ^^'ork Studv Program, 
and this has been a satisfactory solution. 

Tliese are the mechanics of food planning and serving. It Is clearlv related 
to the mother's program In that 1) It helps mothers learn about food and 
health and allows an opportunity to try foods in a place other than hone, 2) it 
allows parents a great deal of decision making activity, e.g. what foods to 
serve, how to prepare^them, what kind of meal time rules should be enforced. 
(Children at tables, main course before dessert, use of utensils, etc.) Also, 
mothers tend to serve large portions of food to their children, and much food 
is wasted. Mothers resist children's self help in this area, and the staff 
feels that this is the beginning of patterns of overeating. Mothers have 
discussed this in their meetings and always say thev '*don't vrant waste*', but 
this is one place wjvere there is a change in expressed attitude, but no behav- 
ioral change. 

In addition, the mealtimes provide input to the children's program, offer- 
ing a model for shared mealtimes, ways of dealing with children rnd their 
feelings about food, ways of using mealtimes for teaching and socializing as 
well as eating, expanding the children's food experiences. 

Also, we are concerned that the nutritutlonal program makes a large con- 
tribution to the overall nutritutlonal Intake of each mother and child, ^v 
providing at least 1/3 of each person's dailv food need In all food groups, 
v;e kno\-7 that the participants' health will benefit. Bv providing n model of 
nutritious but relatively low caloric food choices, we are helping mothers 
experiment with new food patterns to combat obesity and high blood pressure, 
a major problem of many mothers, and one caused less by the traditional 
**mexican" dishes, usuallv blamed, and far more bv "iunk food*' consumption. 

2. Medical Program 

Ue have had a great deal of preventive medical care, as well as diagnostic 
procedures and follow up care, provided at the Center. Contacting In-klnd 
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contributions from the medical community has not only provided services, 
but functioned as a form of dissemination as well, since it provided the 
opportunity to inform many groups and individuals of the existance and con- 
tent of the Centro's program* 

Some of the seirvices provided over the years h^ave been: medical examina- 
tions for all the children done by a retired practitioner. Dr. Louise Brown, 
85 years old* Through her we established contact with the Santa Barbara 
County Health Department and the Santa Barbara County Welfare Hepartment, both 
of which provided referrals of mothers for the prop.ram. 

The Santa Barbara County Health Department, departing from their usual 
operating procedures, provided on-site TB tests for all mothers and children. 

The University of California at Santa Barbara Speech and Fearing Depart- 
ment gave all children and adults a free hearing screening tests, and provided 
follov; up care /in their clinic, as well as providing speech therapv for cHil- 
dren that needed it. 

Blood tests and urinalvses vere provided for all participants, mothers 
and children at the Centro, and read by Dr. Brown. 

Also, all the mothers v;ere examined at the Centro- bv an internist, and 
all had their blood pressure checked, and general physical health evaluated. 

The Optometric Association of Santa Barbara provided four optometrists 
to test all the children's vision, and with the cooperation of the TJons 
'Club of Santa Barbara, follov; up care was given to provide needed corrective 
lenses, and in one case eye surgery* 

Dr. George Lyman presented an ongoing program of preventive dentistry 
education, including proper dental hygiene and nutrition information, and 
also examined the teeth of all children and mothers that desired this service. 
IJe arranged for follow through care, and worked out, with each mother, an 
arrangement that split the cost of needed services between the Centro and the 
family. 

In addition to direct sei^lces, a great deal of medical information was 
provided through speakers from the medical communltv,at the parents* reouest. 
This is more fully described In the parent program. 

Me also provided phvsical examinations reouired for kindergarten entrants 
at the office of a local bilingual bicultural phvsiclan, combining medical 
experience and service for children In the program. 

3. Bus Program 

The bus provided a service for the parents in transportation t'hat made it 
possible for mothers to attend the Centr_o_wlth their children as well as all 
the paraphanalia mothers have to carry for the care of their infants. About 
16 mothers out of 60 drove themselves to the Centre, but the rest rolled on 
the bus to provide transportation to and from the Centre* 

Initially, this transportation was provided bv the Centro staff. When 
funding v;as available, the time required for transportation was seen as an 
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opportunity for extending the educational program of the Centro, nodelleu on 
similar experiences in the Gale Pre-School Program, and Ypsilanti F.arlv Edu- 
cation Program (Radin & Sonquist, 1968, Kamii and Radin, 1969). 

The first plan was for a teacher to ride the bus daily, and to carry 
out language skill activities with mothers and children. Since our teachers 
at the inception of the program were totally untrained, it developed into a 
staff team that rode the bus, the administrator and a teacher* The adminis- 
trator taught songs, finger plays and words for the things the children saw 
out the bus winuows. More importantly, perhaps, was the warm sense of welcome 
each participant felt as she and hef~ children v:ere helped into the bus, and 
greeted in both Spanish and English. At the beginning of each year, obseirvers 
riding the bus noted tha^t mothers left empty seats between previous occupants 
and their own seat choice. As the year progressed, the welcoming greetings 
became louder, more and more bilingual^ and people sat closer and closer toget- 
her. It was as if decreased social distance also allowed physical closeness I 

In addition to the songs and finger plays and vocabulary extension 
activities, bus time v;as also utilized to give Centro announcements, to hear 
individual parentis concerns, and build relationships between parents and 
staff and children and staff. 

An important factor in making the Centro day go smoothly was to have the 
bus arrive on time - this depended on knowing who was to be picked up, and 
to have those being picked up waiting on time. At first, parents neglected 
to call "their" teacher to let her kno\^ if they'^would be absent, and were 
frequently late, so the bus had to wait and everyone arrived late at the Centro. 
The staff called mothers the night before to check on this and remind them 
after 5 days, that school was the next day. Increasingly, mothers felt com- 
fortable enough to tease and complain to the latecomers, and the staff found 
parents more and more responsible about calling in absences - even when they 
had to go to a neighbor's hcust; if they didn't ^^vb a phone - and being on 
time. By now, the staff no longer calls to remind mothers about school 
days - they have taken responsibility for themselves. Sometimes rothers won't 
knov; until early the same morning that thev will be unaMe to attenx^ school 
due to a child that is ill, and now they call their teacher, the director, the 
administr-'>tor (even though her Spanish is limiterl), or the school before the 
a time the bus leaves in the morning, or even j^nother mother to give the rossage 

when she gets on the bus. 

^ We learned early some important cultural considerations for the mothers 

in the program. For example, while vje planned for staff to ride the bus to 
^ the Centro for program purposes, we wanted to use the after-school tiir*e for 

classroom preparation, and mothers just got on the bus to ride home with the 
driver. However, one husband beat his wife when she arrived hoTne,'the last 
one on the bus and "alone" with another man. Also^ manv "old wives tales" 
existed about the dangers of vehicles for pregnant women, and there was a lot 
of talk of real vs. supposed dangers during pregnancy. 

Occasionally a mother will get off at a friend's house - someone she met 
at the Centro - rather than her own stop. Once, when four mother's got off 
together, the teacher on the bus learned that they were planning a baby shower 
for another mother. 

Tlie bus program has been a success; it has insured the ability of each 
participant to get to the program, consolidated friendships bet\?een participants, 
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developed the mother's sense of trust In the program and carried out an 
extension of the Centro's educational program. 

A. Cominunity Resources Coordination Program 

The Centro staff has been aware of the Danv personal and family problems 
that our families have to deal with. We have observed, and found this rein- 
forced by research results, that the greatest difficulties our families have 
are 1) not knowing what services are available to help thcirr, 2) transportation 
problems, and 3) language problems. 

At the beginning of the program, when parents needed help, they called 
either one of the directors, or more often oae of the teachers, since onlv 
they spoke Spanish. As the program size increased, so did the problem/;, 
and the staff felt we needed someone who was available part time, to coordi- 
nate parent needs and community services. 

The center had functioned in a variety of ways to help mothers - indeed 
whole families, to deal v;ith problems that arose for them. 

The following incidents illustrate the ideal role of the center as the 
bridge to existing institutions. A mother came to the renter very upset. 
Her husband drove a truck for the Sanitation Department. Due to a new tvpe of 
truck about to be instituted, he and other workers vrould have to take a 
special type of driver's examination. The problem was that the only test 
and instruction available was in English, and the mea did not feel they could 
'pass the test ^lue to their limited abilities Lo speak, read and write Fnglish. 
The Center contacted Adult Education, explained the problem, and Adult Educa- 
tion agreed to set up a Spanish instruction class for the examination, ^ev 
30 men signed up for it, and a sanitation company from the next town asked to 
have it repeated. The husband of the Center mother took the class and passed 
the exam. 

Another mother was very upset because of her had housing situatiuiu After 
a representative from the Housing Authority came to speak, she felt she should 
write to the Housing Authority, but didn't feel she could write a letter. A 
staff r.<enher sat down with her, and after discussing the problem, asked her 
to say v;hat she wanted to tell then. The staff member wrote it down verbatim, 
read it back, praising the mother for her letter, had it typed ur., and the 
mother sent it. The particular mother's housing* problem was solved hv another 
means, but the Center's response to the problem was again a bridge to t^e 
institution and as a learning experience for Lhe mother of how to urn- ine ^ 
agency herself. 

Another mother dropped out and was then unable to be reached for further 
interviewing. First, despite notes left, she was alwavs "out". Then she 
moved, and left no address. Researchers considered hoY a "refuser", '^e 
as?«jmed that she had not gotten anything from the program. However, six months 
later her husband called. He said that he had hoard an employment counselor 
speak at the Center, and asked if we could put him in touch with her againi 

Me had a clearer idea, after a year of trving, as to how to define vihat 
the role of the parent and community coordinator should have been and should 
not be. Ma feel it should not be mainly service oriented, '^anv existing 
services are unknovm and not utilized bv the majority of parents, father, the 
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coordinator needed to 1) be thcroughlv familiar \v^lth the tota] coTmnunitv's 
resources, 2) to know the rothers well enough to be turned to and trusted, 
and 3) to be able to teach another person how to use the service, (eg. what 
busses to use for transportation, how to call for an appointment), proceeding 
in small steps so irothers don't feel they are bein£; pushed out, or let do\vm, 
but so they see themselves as being increasingly able to Vnovj about and make 
use of community resources. 

We found this a hard role for a person to fulfill - it appears easier to 
"do for" rather than to be supportive and "shov; hot^^". Parents Increasingly 
depended on the coordinator for rides and making appointments, and she enjoyed 
providing the service - however, it did not make the parents "doers", rather 
it provided a bilingual taxi service. 

V/hen we v/ere then faced with the need to cut the budget and the current 
coordinator was planning to leave for another, full time job, we eliminated 
the position, and instead had a person "on call" for dire emergencies and 
instead focused more on "how to" sessions when community resource speakers 
came to the Centro and in field trips v/ith the mothers only. 

The emergency person v7as rarely called, parents increasingly turned to 
the director to get suggestions on how they could handle their problems, and 
the director also gets feedback on what actually happens. Pome of this is 
also documented in the research findings. It is our feeling that given such 
problems, the best solution appears to be aa open trusting relationship of 
participants v/ith staff, so problens can be shared, and a lot of information 
and support available so parents can find v/hat they can do to help themselves. 
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To whom it may concern t 

My name is Socorro Vare:as. I want to express, through this letter, 
my gratitude to the Santa Barbara Family Care Center for the benefits 
my two ^irl3, Aracely and Ivonno Varp:as, and myself are receiving. 
The driving classes are very good because the teacher is very patient 
The Bn^clish teacher explains very clearly^ and her classes have been 
very helpful for me. 

The teachers are very patient with the children? they learn a lot 
while playing ^.nd they have developped litile by little. The speakers 
doctors, and other people invited by the school explain and talk 
about different subjects, especially about our children's education. 
The Director and other members of the staff know how to treat mothers 
and children. 

The only thing I can say now is that I am very grateful. 

Socorro Vargas 
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Feb. 27 - 197'^ 

I want this pro/^ram to continue, bocauco this pro^^ram is like a 
ray of li^ht that illuminates so many mothers, that^ myself, 
are ignorant. 

Thank you very much. 

Raquel V. Salgado 
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Feb. 28, 7^ 
Rosa Madriftal 

I want odnoatJon arui hf^l p for my two daurhtors. 1 nT^^o want 
education for myself «o 1 will bo ablo to loavo ..omotlun... for 
my daup;hter3' future. 
Thanlc you ^oi* everything. 
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Children's Program 

The children's program had three purposes: 1) a prop;ram to foster 
optimal growth of the child in the social, opotional, cognitive and physical 
domains, 2) the developirent of such a prof rap for children from infancv to 
five years of age, vith a bilingual and bicultura] emphasis, and 3) a demon- 
stration to the mothers of participating children of what constitutes a healthy 
learning atmosphere for their children. 

The theoretical rationale that was behind the genera] program developed 
was a Piagetian framev/ork (Sonquist, Kamii and Derman, 1969), supplemented 
by findings of Smilansky, Cordon, ^'eister, Erikson and T^ne. A genera] out- 
line of goals was developed, with age appropriate considerations. Tt is 
common to find programs for the traditional preschool age; it was a challenge 
to delineate a general developmental framework, and to then create an age 
appropriate, bilingual, bicultural classroom that functioned to foster the 
desired development. 

In addition to general optimal development of children, v;e were concerned 
to develop a method of teaching and interaction that fostered bilingual! and 
bicultural growth and development. The children that attended the Centro 
were not homogeneous in their language or cultural experience. A little 
over one-third were monolingual Spanish, about one-third bilingual, and the 
rest monolingual English. IJhile the Spanish-speaking monolingual parents 
always spoke to the children in Spanish, thev were also verv intense in their 
desire to have their children learn English. At the same time, almost all 
parents were eager for their children to learn about the culture of both 
Mexico and the United States. ^' 

That the resulting program would serve as a demonstration to mothers of 
a positive learning atmosphere for their children was closely tied to t^^e 
goals held for the mothers. Only if they could see their children learning, 
could observe good mental health practices and their result??, and feel that 
they could follov; through in similar ways of teaching and interacting x;ith 
their children, did we feel that the goals we held for mothers could be 
accomplished. 

There was little staff disagreement about the social and emotional goals 
for the children. The development of a basic sense of trust, of self esteem 
and self confidence, autonomy and initiative were all seen as vital to the 
child's djpvelopment of cognitive and motor skills. The classroom milieu, 
while reflecting the age group that occupied it, felt very much the sane in 
each room. 

The infant to two's room, while it held cribs, a plavpen, and small plas- 
tic climbing steps, was a friendly comforting place to be, with many warm lans, 
approving smiles and nods, and staff and parents on the floor, using bright 
colored equipment and baby games (Cordon, Project IDEA) v^ith one or tv70 
babies or toddlers at a time. Specli f icallv, the teacher worked dailv with each 
chi~ld, either at an activity or v^ith infants in motor movement. The major 
goals in this roojn focussed on 1) trust - that is, the abilitv for the very 
young child to trust an adult other than the mother for care and nurture, 
2) sensory and cognitive stimulation - interest and curiosity were encouraged 
by verbal and non-verbal behavior, use of sensorv materials such as sand and 
water, and exploratory behavior also V7as reinforced. Enuipment was rotated, to 
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provide as high a level of interest as possible; 3) exposure to lanpuafe 
stimulation, both Spanish and English* Babies wero held, played with, talVed 
to, sung to a great deal of the tine. IJhen they were fed, they were talked to 
and as they were readied for naps thev v;ere sung to. It was felt that bv 
maximizing contact and stinuJIatiou, but in an atmosphere of caln and warmth, 
the children and mothers would learn and develop. 

Specifically, trust was fostered by efforts to keep the personnel in 
the room constant, to try to comfort an infant if the mother left and the 
child was unhappy, but to call back the mother rather than let ham/her scream 
a long tine, and also took the form of allowing exploration and independent 
functioning. Language developm.ent and bicultural learning was largelv a 
function of experiencing the sound of two languages and cultures in sound. 
There was no direct language trainingy and children were spoken to in their 
family's primary language, but they also heard a second language. (Often the 
only time that this occurred in their lives.) 

Many mothers began with the attitude that this v;as a waste of time, ^or 
example, recently a new mother said, "I don't want to work with my 10 month 
old baby .because any^^7ay they don't learn anything". Another mother who was 
in last year's program replied, "Oh, there are lots of things vou can teach 
a baby. Last year we had a doctor who came and talked to us about how impor- 
tant it is to teach a baby." Of course such attitudes are not immediately 
changed. Nevertheless, continued modeling bv the teac^>er and "old" mothers 
is the best reinforcement of the new mother's efforts. At the end of the 
year, several mothers, when asked if they^ had noticed changes in their child 
said, "Yes - T never knew babies could do so much". 

The two and three year old children t-'ere d-^v1ded into two grouns, with 
separate teachers, but shared a room. The reading, housekeeping and block 
building areas were used Jointlv (unless one group was in the vard or pvn) 
but all table, art and mealtime activities to'ok place at separate tables. 

The goals for the two year olds, as described by their teacher, were 
to 1) make the children secure, 2) to develop language, 3) ^o learn about 
things by feeling and doing them. To achieve her first goal, the routine for 
this gioup was set and adhered to. The children knew what to expect, and 
what would happen. This routine included rather frequent procedures for 
toileting; many of these "striders" were in the process of being trained - to 
develop autonomy, the children were given ample opportunity to help themselves. 
To develop their sense of trust, any accidents were accepted matter of factly, 
they were helped into dry clothes with no judgmental words or "vibes", and 
frequently children made great strides in their training while at the Centre. 

The teacher in this group tried to do all aspects of her program hilingu- 
ally. She would first speak to the children in their primary language, hue 
always translated it into the other language. To encourage the child's 
language production, (in any language preferred by the child) the teacher 
did not immediately respond to a child's non-verbal request. For example, 
if a child was on a swing and began to scream, she would go over, but not 
push until she had encouraged him- to sa^^ the word "pusV^". ^^or, i f he lust 
pointed co an object, would she iust hand him the obiect, but would supply 
the word, encourage him to say it, and v^hlle she repeated the word, give it 
to the child. 
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Since a child of two was clearly at the sensory-motor stage of develop- 
ment, almost all activities planned ^7ere things the child inoved in, on, or 
around, things to touch and feel, even stories v?ere read, when possible, in 
conjunction with use of objects the children could touche How these oppor- 
tunities were provided can be seen on the daily planning sheet used by teachers, 
which correlated the activities they planned viith the goals held for the 
children. 

Tlie three year old room also held finals of self-esteem, self confidence 
and social development* For these children, the teacher felt much positive 
"feedback" was important; she gave much praise, verbal and non-verbal to the 
children for all activities they initiated and participated in. It V7as also 
an area in which she tried to get mothers to help. By carrying out many 
kinds of socio-dramatic play, correlated vzith field tri.ps, ^uch as grocery 
store, she worked at social goals, such as sharing- She also included much 
bilingual and bicultural learning in these situations; e.g. the store stocked 
items such as tortillas, beans, salsa etc. The cooking activities included 
foods regularly served in the Mexican American home. 

The three year olds, while also having a definite schedule to trust, 
also learned about the schedule for purposes of understanding sequence, 
learning to plan ahead, and manv activ5.ties were provided to develop small 
motor coordination ""ks well as large motor coordination (e.g. small lego 
blocks, in addition to unit and hollow blocks, small peg and construction sets, 
small paint brushes as well as large.) Tliese materials they manipulated 
vjere also an opportunity to experience the "feel" of different sizes, as a 
readiness for seriation activities* 

The teacher also provided many experiences in the area of physical 
knowledge, with an active science area, introduction of different animals and 
objects to act on* 

The teacher of the threes also spoke to each child in his/her home lang- 
uage, but always translated everything. She felt this was very time consuming, 
and felt that a plan of experimenting with a half day conducted in Spanish, 
half day in English would be good* This was discussed xv^lth mothers, who all 
reiterated their feelings that English learning should be emphasized. As a 
result, the constant bilingual approach was continued. She did a lot of direct 
learning activity in the classroom, such as learning the names of objects and 
pictures of objects on lotto cards. 

The four to five year old room was seen by staff as the most "school 
readying" room. The teacher in this class tried to foster the child's self 
esteem by giving them responsibility for doing things for the classroom and 
themselves, and then rewarding them with praise, ^or example, the children 
did the lunch count, and after getting to know the school, were able to go to 
the bathroom or to the singing room on their ovjn. 

She was concerned to expand the length of their attention span, and 
did this by starting v'ith short group activities, and lengthening each time 
a bit, to enable the children to focus on anv activitv for an increaslnply 
longer time period. 

To expand language, she used primarily group discussion to connect home/ 
school experiences, field trips and so on. She spoke to each child in their 
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primary language, and translation was rare* Since the mothers of the children 
in this class were especially concerned that their children learn English, 
there was some conflict about this, which was never resolved. Durinp; the last 
six months of the program there vjas a new teacher, and almost all these prob- 
lems x/ere solved, to the satisfaction of parents and staff. 

In nddition, parents of the four - five year olds were eager to have 
traditional "academic" learning go on — thev did not see the rela1:ion between 
the child's remembering the whole day's routine as a step to understanding 
temporal sequence, or that talking about objects and pictures sinilarities 
and differences constituted a learning experience in classification. 

As a result, there were some "academic" one to one activities done, but 
this room had the most conflict about what the cognitive and language curricu- 
lum, should be, and hov; such a curriculum is to be implemented. 

To demonstrate how the same total orientation was used in each classroom, 
an example of a daily planning sheet for each age group may be seen. Fach 
day's activities included bilingual and bicultural experiences as well, even 
though they are not always specifically mentioned in the day's planning, they 
permeated the entire Centro, from getting on the bus in the momirtg, to classes 
for mothers and children, to meals and then the trio home. 

It is the feeling of the entire staff that the social and affective goals 
of the program are being met. The cognicive goals too are seen ns appropriate, 
but are difficult to implement with an untrained staff; as the personnel has 
become and feels more competent and confident, their implementation of an age 
appropriate cognitive curriculum flows more easily. Also, how to worl' in a 
bilingual and bicultural setting is stil] being experimented with. Tt is 
clear that there is no "perfect" way - we are seeMng the vray that seer^^ most 
effective in this setting. 

This has been an overview of the children's program. Of course, much 
of the richness of watching the children's r^'owth, seeing their increasing 
confidence and competence is not evident, llhat we do hope we have conveved 
is that the children's program, while it has a specific framework and plan, 
is still a dynamic process ; it is constantlv changing, developiny^, being eval- 
uated, changing further, and reflecting the learning and insight of the staff 
and participants. 

While the first three years of the program reflect the Pioneering nature 
of the project, the children's program is now being implemented bv a nature 
and trained staff, which also indicates the changes be-^ng experienced by the 
Cuntro ns a whole. The teaching team now feels a unified approach to goals, 
ways of attaining them and a daily curriculum that will see goals reached.. 

The problems have been mentioned, not because they have been a constant 
source of difficulty, but because we feel it was an important growing process 
for the staff and parents to recognize them, to experiment with solutions, 
and to come to a point of real satisfaction in this area of program development. 

Also, we feel that if a program like this be replicated in another commun- 
ity, it is important to know the kinds of problems we encountered, the solu- 
tions that seemed unviable and those that appeared to work. Only in this way 
can the richness of our experience illumine the efforts of others. 
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Research - Sorie Questions and Ansv:ers 

Question: "Has coming to the program chanj^ed vour life in anv v7ay?" 

Answer: "Yes - T thinV the time TWe snent there has helped ne liVe 
myself more and to know other women, like in the neetinyts - 
it helped me a lot - I feel proud to go and it's a proud 
thing to belong jsop.ewhere" 

"Before T thought nyself to be inferior, no" T don^t ^^ee3 
that v;av." 

Question: "\i]\y v;as i't important?" 

Answer: (talking to staff) *?T got a ]ot of help - it scares me to 

think there might not be funds because there must be other 
Marias." 

Question: Why was your participation in the children's pro^iram impor- 
tant to you?" 

Answer: "It is good for both of us, because I never had the opportunity 
of being with the other children and teaching them and being 
patient with them. My son and T learned to knov^ each otber, 
because at home the children kuov^ rat; as a nervous and impa- 
tient person." 

Question: "Have you noticed any changes in your child since you started 
coming to Centro Familiar?" 

Answer: "Tie is more alert than the ot^er c^-^ildren, and more independent." 
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Evaluation of the program - Introduction 

Up to this point, we have discussed how the program was conceived, 
developed, and operated. >Iow we turn to the evaluation and documentation 
of this process. In retrospect, it is clear that we ^ould have done a largo 
study of the social elements in the data gathering process itself.. Hov.' dis- 
tant v/as the research staff from the program staff? Hhat was the meaning and 
consequence of research staff turnover? ^-That was the effect of the research 
process on the program? The answers to these and other nuestions must he 
deferred to other studies. Here, we limit ourselves to the evaluation of 
the program itself. 

The research has sought to identify: . 

— the social and demographic characteristics of the population served 
their utilization of existing communitv resources 

— their attitudes toward the program 

— the inpact of the program on the mothers* child rearing repertoire 

and self concepts 

In the course of this investigation information about the socio*-economic 
background, family structure, and resource utilization was collected* Addi- 
tionally, changes in the mothers* child-rearing repertoire and self concepts 
were documented through interviews and observations* Some, though substan- 
tially little, data was collected on a contrast or comparison grouD. 

The research section of this report is divided into the following sub- 
sections: 

1. a discussion of the comparison grouo and related data collecting 
problems. 

2. a summary of the instruments used and our evaluation of their, 
usefulness. 



3. 


a 


profile of the experimental and contrast groups 


4. 


a 


description of v7orV and familv attitudes in the experimental groun 


5. 


A 


report on participation of .SBFCC groun members in other groups 


6. 


a 


discussion of mothers* self concepts 


7. 


a 


summary of the SPT profile 


8. 


a 


reviev; of problems experienced bv the SRFCC families 


9. 


a 


description of the families* Vnowledgo and use of community resources 


10. 


changes in mother-child interaction patterns 


11. 


a 


summary of the findings of the PARI and FAS tests 
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12 • general research conclusions 

Before getting into the body of the res€»arch findings, however, a few 
^x'ords are in order regarding the rationale behind the development of the 
instruments used, and some of the problems occasioned by the .evolving 
nature of the data gathering process. 

The Preliminary Interviev; was designed to Provide a "baseline" on 
selected characteristics of new members of program, including their expec- 
tations about the program. Additional thinking about v/hat constituted 
adequate baseline data resulted in a revision of this instrument: additional 
questions were added. Secondly, some coding problems v?ere corrected bv 
revisions in this instrument. Fip.allv, the Spring Instrimient, designed to 
measure, in part, changes during the year, included questions for which. there 
was no time 1 (baseline) data, '^'bus, more questions v^ere added to the 
Preliminary Tnteirview. ?^y the end of the first vear of research, both the 
Prelininary Interview and the. Spring instrument had been stabilifced in rela- 
tion to each other, and provided accurate Time 1 and Time 2 data c\\ a variety 
of subjects, l.'hile this constant revision of the Preliminary Interview had 
the good effect of substantially improving the Prelininary Interview as an 
instrument, lack of comparability between different words of the instrument 
take its toil in later analyses. He believe that the changes we made were 
ultimately "v;orth it", but we wore left in the methodologically unenvlous 
position of having Time 2 data for items without havin?:, com.parable Tine 1 
data on the same items and having Time one data en some items for sore people 
but not for others. Perhaps there is no good solution to this problem in 
research of this type. New instruments cannot be expected to be perfect with- 
out trying them out, but in action programs, the "data" won*t sit still long 
enough for you to perfect the instrument before vou use it in the studv. '^^e 
knew of no tried and perfected instruments v/hich could have functioned as the 
Preliminary Instrument. 

Wc used three measures of attitude or value constellation: the S'^T 
(Social Reaction Inventory), the PART (Parent Attitude research Instrument), 
and the FAS (Family Attitude Scale), A discussion of each of these scales 
precedes their presentation. ^Hiiile our bnpdc ccncern ^^'as with behavioral 
changes in the mothers in the program, and the resultant behavioral changes 
in their children, we were also concerned with the role that psychological 
factors played. As the research will report, we found no changes In attitudes, 
and this was despite the fact that we were using tested measures. It's 
rather ironic that the tested measures vielded less than the measures that 
were continually evolving. 

The CRQ (Community Resources Questionnaire) was designed bv the proiect 
staff for the purpose of assessing the problem.-solving resources and tech- 
niques of the study population over time. As su'ch, it was vital that we have 
Tl and T2 measures on this instrument, and considerable effort was put into 
insuring this outcome. The instrument was quite large and took over one hour 
to administer. As a result, we encountered more resistance to the uss of the 
CRQ (by our study population) than we did to some of the attitude m^ensures 
that were at least as "personal". It was not clear what an "r timim^" size 
would be for it. If there v/ere fewer other instruments, perhaps we could have 
made the CRQ any size we wanted. In any event, this instrument seems to have 
worn out some of our respondents, vrho reacted to the size of the ouostionnaire 
by giving increasingly abbreviated answers. 

ER?C 006.1 
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A major dependent variable in the research was parent-child interaction^ 
Since this instrument was observational rather than answers to questions, 
additional training in the administration of the instrument was required. A 
high degree of between-observer consistencv was establishec^ before anv research 
assistant was put into the field to collect data on her own. The initial self- 
consciousness of the mothers rapidly gave vav to one of two feelings: ignoring 
the procedure altogether, or being mildly flattered that they were the obiect 
of research interest. In any event, the data was carefullv collected, and 
constituted such a large i^agnitude of information that nuch fina] analvsis 
awaits further scrutiny. The results of the mother-child interaction observa- 
tions, as reported here, accordingly represent a relatively small part of 
what can be done with the data. 

The observations of mother participation in mother^s groups simllarl'^' 
provided their share of methodological problems, ^.liile the data wa5? apparently 
well-collected, the analysis proved to be far more difficult than anticipated. 
This data too, v;hile we have general impressionistic results, can onlv be 
subjected to a more extended analysis in the future. 

Finally, we collected two further types of data. One is field notes about 
the program, the mothers and the staff. This material, while qualitatively 
rich, was included in the description of the program rather tiian in the re- 
search section. It is important, in part, because it constituted one linV in 
the chain of communications between the research staff and the program staff. 
As such, it was one ongoing research contribution to the program. Tl\e other 
type of material is the documentation of Social Services and conmunitv-narent 
coordination. Again, this data for the most part, might well be more useful 
to a social service worker operating in the program than in an evaluation of ^ 
the effects of the program. ^Hiere this data is relevent, it is included in 
the description of the program, 

,A few words are in order about the training of the research staff, and 
about the types of staff members who proved to be best able to do hirh quality 
data collection. Vo began from the premise that the hiring and use of commun- 
ity residents would be desirable: it made communitv involvement more real. It 
put some money into the communitv, and it tool' seriouslv the irnortancc of 
having staff who shared their ethnicltv with tho community, 

I'owever, we discovered earlv that comunltv residents, because of their 
lack of familiarity with research procedures, and because of their occasional 
difficulty in English fluency and in literacy, took twice as long to train as 
university students. ^Je might have accepted this as part of the price of 
involving the community were It not for another problem: our respondents 
didn*t trust their peers to keep the interview material confidential, and thus 
were hesitant to give full, accurate answers. On the other hand, university 
students, despite their bilingual sl^ills, their research aptitude, and their 
brightness, were seen by the respondents as young, inexperienced, and there- 
fore not appropriate people v/ith whom to share personal feelings and problems. 
Ultimately, the most successful interviewers were bilingual women, perhaps 
Mexican American (although this vas not a requirement), seen as mature, and 
able to keep their distance at the same time that they maintained rapport. 
They were all university graduate students, and all understood the uses of 
research in general and the purposes of the project in particular. 
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It should also b.e remarked here that we recognized the need for conununl- 
catlon between the interviewers, the coders, and the data analysts. We cre- 
ated a self-correcting feedback loop that maintained the integrity of the 
meaning of the data to the respondents bv constant comtnuni cations frop each 
part of the research enterprise to the others. Thus "uncodable" answers were 
discussed and corrected, "context*' of open-ended and multiple choice answers 
was communicated, etc. As a result, we believe that our data captures much 
of the original flavor of the answers. 

1. The Comparison Group 

Our comparison group consisted of all the mothers of children that were 
participating in the 1972-73 and 1973-^4 Ileadstart Program in Santa Barbara, 
California. In that program, all thei children who participate are four years 
old, so generally only one child in a'fanily is in the program in any one 
year. Also, mothers may volunteer to v7ork at the school, and mav attend 
parent meetings, but their participation is not re<iuired. A much lower in- 
come level is required for participation in the HeadsLart Program than at 
the SDFCC. 

There were 30 mothers in each year's Peadstart Program, Of these, some 
overlapped with our sample - that is, the mothers and young children partici- 
pated in the SDFCC program while the older child was at Headstart. This left 
us with 24 Headstart families in 1972-73, and with about the same in 1^73-74. 
Refusals accounted for the majority of families who were not interviewed during 
the first year (there were six such cases), and in addition several moved 
away and so v7ere not available for interviewing. V>v the end of the first 
year, we had time-1 and time-2 data for only 13 mothers. I^e had no control 
over those who moved away, but the refusal rate seemed more controllable. 
During the first year, the interviewers "orV Headstart staff. Fince they were 
very inexperienced at interviewing, however, thev renuired much training, and 
despite this training, felt pressed for time and had manv refusals. Por the 
second year, we used SRFCC staff who had been previously trained In inter- 
viewing. V:e believed that using SB^CC staff to interview Peadstart r.ochers 
would also give us additional consistcncv and would thus bolster the reliability 
of comparisons bet^'een the^BFCr and Mi*HdsL<fii. i: groups. 

Despite our concern and efforts, our 1^73-74 sample of 28 mothers proved 
to repeat the attrition rate of the previous vear. Out of the initial list 
of 28 mothers, 22 v/ere able to be contacted and interviewed at the beginning 
of the year. At the end of the year, in spite of great efforts on the part 
of the regular SBFCC interviewers, only 13 mothers were interviewed, of those 
who were not interviewed, the reasons ranged from having moved to outright 
refusal to not being there despite repeated appointments being made. 

This took place in spite of the fact that we reduced the size of one 
instrument - the CFO, which had previously been complained about as *'too 
personal" and "too long". 

It V7as then clear to us that there were major differences that made this 
group of mothers a poor "comparison" group; they are more mobile, there were 
more single parents and working parents and they were far more reslstent to 
interference in their lives by outside agencies or institutions. This may 
reflect the fact that so many agencies already make demands on their time and 
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energy where they have no choice* As in school board elections, here is one 
place people can say "no"> and they do. 

Also, of course, they p>ot no prop,ram "pavoff". Thev had no <;taVe 1n 
the continuation or existance of Centro Familiar. 

We report the findinp.s we jdo have, but are aware that the number of cases 
limits the usefulness of the data severely* Ve dou*t feel that anv malor 
conclusions drawn from these comparison data would be valid. 

' Tlie inventory of research instruments shoim below is intended to p.iye the 
reader a general summary of each instrument, what it Pleasured, when it was 
administered, and v/hat we thought of its usefulness. As can be seen, in 
general we were satisfied with the instruments we developed, hut have some 
reservations about SRI and CRQ because of their effect on the respondents. 
In addition, we have some concerns about the coding problems involved in the 
Parent-Child interaction foirm and the Mother^s Group Participation form. 
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Table T 



INn^NTORY OF RESEARCH INSTRIIIT.MT^ 



Instrument 



Timing of 
Administration 



Measures 



Evaluation 
of Instrument 



Preliminary Interview 

A. 1st version 
Spring 1972 

B. Supplement to 
1st version 
Fall 1972 

C. Mev; Form in- 
cluding the 
supplement 
Fall 1972 



Preliminary Interview 
Fall 1973 
(expanded to be 
optimally compar- 
able to Sprinp 1973 
interviex/) 



Spring instrument 
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Experimental Group 
Given to each indivi- 
dual upon their en- 
trance into the pro- 
gram for 1971-72 pro- 
grain year nnd 1972-73 
program year* 

Contrast Group 
Administersd during 
the Fall of 1972 to 
Contrast Group A. 



Experimental Group 
Given to each indivi- 
dual upon entrance 
into program for 
1973-74 program year 

Contrast Group 
Adminis tested during 
the Fall of 1973. 



Experimental Group 
Every program parti- 
cipant ras adminis- 
tered this instru- 
ment at least once, 
and those v;ho were 
in the program long 
enough during the 
study period were 
administered the 
ins t rument twic e . 
The Spring instru- 
ment was given each 
Spring during 1973 
and 1974. 



C ontrast Group 
Administered during 
the Spring of 1073 
and 1974. 



Family structure 

Residence patterns 

Mobility 

Education 

Process of coning 
to program 

Community group 
participation 

Medical resources 

Child care re- 
sources 

Personal goals for 
participation in 
program 

Language pattern 



All measures in 
above discussion of 
early Prelininarv 
IntervleT;, plus: 
WorV historv 
Attitude of hus- 
htind and famil'^ 
to program, and 
to mother's 
wori'ing 



Changes in data 
collected in the 
Preliminary instru- 
ment, plus evalua- 
tion of program 
for P and child. 



U065 



Easily administered, 
gave the data we re- 
nuired, size appro- 
priate, research 
assistant training 
a$ expected. 



Same as earlier pre- 
liminarv interview. 



Valuable instrument: 
provided data we 
T^MPted and gave need- 
ed feedhac)' to pro- 
gram. 

Sizej training, etc., 
as in Prelininarv 
Instrument* Barents 
had positive re- 
spopse to this in- 
strument, since they 
enjoved giving feed- 
bacb about the pro- 
gram. 
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Table I (cont'd) 



instrument 



Tiining or 
Admin i s t ra t ion 



Pleasures 



fi: valuation 
of Instrument 



SRI (Social Reac- 
tion Inventory 
adaptation) 

(Originally de- 
veloped by Rotter 
adapted by Gurin 
further adapted 
for SBFCC.) 



PARI (Parent 
Attitude Re- 
search Inventory) 

(Developed by 
Schaeffer, adap- 
ted by Redin and 
Glasser, further 
for SBFCC) 



FAS (Family 

Attitude Scale) 

(Adapted from 
Schaeffer and 
others by UamireT, 
modified for SBFCC) 



Community Re- 
sources Question- 
naire (CRQ) 



Experimental Group 
Was administered from 
one to three times to 
each program partici- 
pant, spaced about 
one year apart, dur- 
ing the study period. 

Contrast Group 
Same as experimental 
group above. 



Experimental Group 
Vas administered 
twice to rach pro- 
gram participant 
in the Spring or 
Fall of 1973, and 
the Spring of 1974 

Contrast Group 
Same as experimental 
group above. 



Same as PARI for 
both experiirental 
and contrast group 
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Experimental Group 
Uas given to all 
program participants 
during 1st progrnn 
vear, nnd uas re- 
pented during the 
vintor or spring of 
1974 for nearly all 
vho tooV it the 
first tine 

Contrast Group 
given in Spring 1973 
to Group A; given 
shortened form in 
Fall 1973 and Spring 
1974 to group B. ^jq 



Fate Control Ide- 
ologv 

Personal Control 
Ideology 



Child ^earing 
attitudes on 
dimensions of 

Authoriatrianism 

Strictness 

Equal xtayianism 

Rejection of the 
Homemaker role 



The ^^exican or 
>!exican-American 
characterization 
of: 

Family Attitudes 
authoritarian 
familv atti- 
tudes, etc. 



Perception , compo- 
sition and use of 
social netv^or!' for 
nroblem solving; 
Itnowl edge , use nnd 
evaluation of con- 
munitv resources; 
extent of familv 
proMers and fam- 
ilv solution'? ^or 
these prohlen*?; 
physical I bousing, 
.*ient«'^l , and fapllv 



Respondents dis- 
liked the nece- 
ssity of making 
decisions be- 
tween two alter- 
natives. 



bb 



Respondents dis- 
liked this instru- 
ment somewhat, 
again because it 
forced them to 
take a position. 
Powever, most made 
the decisions eas- 
ily, except for a 
few items. 



Respondents dis- 
liked this some- 
what, for same 
reasons as ^ART. 



Ouestions regard- 
ing familv net- 
works did not prove 
verv useful . The 
sections on prob- 
lems and coping ^»e- 
havior were vorv 
useful. Tjie nuos- 
trions on cn^nunitv 
u'^e rade t^ie GR^ 
too long, tired 
r e s p on d en t s , an d 
reduced the rolin- 
biritv of thc>ir ans- 
wers. 
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Instrument 



Parent-Child inter- 
action observa- 
tion forms 



Mother's Group 
Participation 
Form 



Field notes, 
observations 
and tape record- 
ings. 



'Documentation of 
Social Services 
and Community- 
Parent Coordina- 
tion 



Tininr. of 
Administration 



Fxpcrimental Group 
Four 10-m1nute time 
periods in two dif- 
ferent situations 
for each mother and 
her child.* 

Contrast Group 
Not administered 

*were done at 2 
times during the 
1972-3 program 
year and 3 times 
during the 1973-A 
program year. 



Experimental Group 
Mothers t-'ere ob- 
served in four 
types of situations 
during? both the 
1972-73 and 1973-7A 
program vear. 

Contrast Group 
Not ndm-inistered 



Experimental Group 
For program years 
1971-72, IS72-73 
and 1973-7A. Motes 
t ra ns crib ed , ca t- 
egorized and fed 
back to staff. 
Included in part 
of final report. 

■Contrast Group 
Mot administered 



Experimental Group 
Done for 1972-73 
and 1073-7A pro- 
gram years. 



Contract Group 
Not administered 



Measures 



Mother's behavior- 
al response to 
child's behavior, 
related to expan- 
sion of child rear- 
ing techniques: 
encouraging ex- 
ploratory behavi- 
or, using media- 
ting language, etc. 



Amount and tvne of 
mother's partici- 
pation in group 
meetings, usipg a 
modification of 
the T^ales Tpter- 
actxon scheme. 



records content, 
process and pro- 
gress of all as- 
pects of program, 
as seen bv re- 
searchers and 
other staff 



Extent of service, 
use of center apd 
communitv co- 
ordinator bv 
mothers. 
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Fvaluation 
of Instrument 



Considerable ob- 
server training 
was needed to get 
consistent obser- 
ver results. 
Yielded reliable 
data. 



T'he coding vas so 
comp] icated (side 
comments , side 
c onv e r s a 1 1 on <5 ) t b.a t 
proper observation 
v'as irpossible, 
given the size of 
the group and the 
complex! tv of the 
interaction. 



T^ich data, useful 
for program staff 
as T'el] as re- 
searchers, and also 
useful as a bridge 
between program 
and research staff. 



I'elpful as general 
bad-ground about 
the binds of Prob- 
lems our families 
faced. 
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2» The Instrunents 



Table 2 gives the size of each instrument cohort. 



TABT.E 2 

SBFCC: Size of Sample For 
Each Instrument Used 



Instrument 

Preliminary Xnten^iew 

SRI (Social Reaction Inventory) 

PART - FAS (Parent Attitude 
Research - Family Attitude 
Scale) 

rpo (Comnunitv Resource 
Questionnaire) 

SPFJNO Instrument 



Interviev' 
1 

_.99 
09 



07 



95 



Tntervlev; 
2 

INAP 
96 
95 

95 
60 



Interviex? 
3 

INAP 

59 
T>'AP 

T?!AP 
T^^AP 



Mean's tart: Size of Fample 
For Each Instruneat 



Preliminary Inter>7iev^ 
SRI 

PARI - FAS 

m] 

Spring Instrument 



IntervieiT 
1 

38 

38 
2n 



Interview 
2 

IHAP 
31 
23 
23 
1^ 



Tp ter'/"'*Gv 
3 

INAP 
10 

inAP 

I^AT^ 
TMA^ 
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Demographic Data: 










Selected Demographic Characteristics 


of SBFCC and Contrast Croups. 






(All figures based on Preliminary Interview.) 








Demographic Characteristic 


1Q70 10 7/. CTITTPP 


Contrast nroup 






wroup \N . iOo^ 


(N. 


36) 












Average family size 


^•y 




5.1 




adults In ramily 


A • I 




1.8 




no, ot cn liar en m r amiiy 






3.3 




" no# of children in elem* 










school 


Q 

• y 




1.1 




" no. of children in program 


1 • o 




I.O 




" no. of preschool children 


1 o 




1.9 




Age of mother 


28.6 years 




31.8 years 




llother born in Mexico 






36% 




Mother bom m ooutnern Laiir* 


j2A 




36% 




Born other 






28% 




Mother-rural setting birthplace 






25% 




Mother urban setting birthplace 






75% 




Mother— years of completed 










schooling 


o» / years 




9.6 vears 




rlarltal h tat us: 










Married 


Q7V 

O / /a 








Single 






5% 




ucner 


i 




20% 




Age of Father 


« J yecTS 




35.6 years 




Father bom in Mexico 


JA 




44% 




Father bom in Southern Calif. 


0 7V 




24% 




Father born other 


20 A 




32% 




Father-rural setting birthplace 


35/ 




29% 




Father-urban setting birthplace 


65/ 




71% 




, Father-years of schooling 


B.fi vears 




8.n years 




completed 










Duncan Socio-F.conomic index or 






• 




father *s occupation 


1 7 

1 / 




H 




Occupation: gardener, janitor > 










cook J garbageman, kitchen 


jy/ 




50% 




worker, farm laborer, army 










Occupation: Labor, skilled and 








- 


unskilled (mostly unskilled) 


55a 




38%" 




Clerical 


2% 




7% 




Business J sales , professional 


4% 




4%, 




Residence Pattems 










Lived in Santa Barbara less 










than 10 years 


52% 








Median length of time lived 










in Santa Barbara 


9 years 




9 years 




Lived in prefsent home one 










year or less 


36% 




39% 




Lived in present home five 






84% 




years or less 


81% 




f 

o 
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Demographic Data (cont'd) 



Demographic Characteristic 



Primary Language Spanish 

-^Frtm^TY-'lJsnT^^ 

Secondary Language Spanish 

Secondary Language English 

No Second Language 

Mother Mexican identity (defined 

by birthplace and' language) 
Mother Mexican-American identity 

(defined by birthplace and 

language) 
Mother "Anglo" 
Mother Black 
Mother Other 
Father Mexican Identity 
Father Mexican-American identity 
Father "Anglo" 
Father Black 
Father Other 
Medi-Cal 

Knov7S is eligible 

Knows is not 

Don't know if eligible 
Ever used Medi-Cal 

Yes 

No 

Don't knov; - can't remember 
Knows is eligible for food 
stamps 

Knovjs is not eligible for food 
stamps 

Doesn't know if eligible for 

food stamps 
Yes, has used food stamps 
No, has not used food stamps - 
Receives no financial assistance 
Receiyes assistance through AFDC 
Receives assistance from other 

IJelfare 
Receives other assistance 



1972-197^1 SBFCC 
Group (N, 108) 



59% 
-/rl-r 
23% 
43% 
3A% 

53% 

35% 

9% 

A% 
59% 
22% 
11% 

6% 
2% 

28% 
28% 
44% 

21% 
76% 

3% 

22% 

28% 

50% 
41% 
59% 
81% 
8% 

7% 
4% 



Contrast Oroup 
(N, 36) 



Data for 

second 

year is 
inadequate 
(70% NA) 
Is not 
merged with 
1st vear 



44% 

15% 
28% 
56% 

35%A 

40% 



15% X 
10% ^ 



60% 
25% 
5% 
10% 

58% 
24% 
18% 

71% 
29% 



57% 

16% 

27% 
78% 
22% 

45%"^ Does not add 
35% up to 100% 
> because of 
29% I overlap-some 
8% J have more 
< than one kin( 
of assis 
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3. The Experimental and Contras^t roups 

In this sub-section we begin tlie reporting of our findings, I-^iile the 
t^'jo columns of the profile on the next pane larRplv speak for themselves, p 
few remarks are in order. 

It is clear that the SBFCC proup is poro Mexican or Mexican-rAnerican 

-than—the tronirrasir groups the parents~cnrH-yuTmg^rr, ^hnxu ?rn? trare~lmractr 

families, and the fathers are better educated, althoup.h their economic index 
is the same as in the contrast proup. A large difference enerpes in the use 
of assistance programs. In the contrast proup a far larger percentage knows 
if they are eligible for> and has used, Medi-Cal, Food Stamps, and Welfare. 
This may be largely due to the higher frequency of single parent families. 

I/ork and Family Attitudes in Experimental Group 

As V7as mentioned previouslv, it became apparent during the year that 
many mothers left the program to take a job. Me began to wonder if that was 
part of the person's life pattern, or possible program effect. Stereo- 
typically the Mexican and Mexican American woman's role is ±xi the home; the 
parent participation requirement of this program counts on this, ''as this 
not true for our mothers? How do they and their famllv view the possibi.litv 
of their emplovm.ent? As a result of an addition to the questionnaire, we 
obtained the following dataT^^" . 

Of our- 162 respondents, 12% never worked 

57% worked in the past, but are not working novj 
31% are working now (of these 7 out of 8 said 
they were t,Torking for financial reasons) 

Almost two thirds bf those that had worked before, had worked 
vjithin the past five years, i.e. since they- had children. Also, 
about one fourth of those hot currently employed sav they are 
thinking of getting a job. 

When we asked mothers if they thought it was a good or bad idea for 
someone like themselves to have a job, two out of three responses were 
favorable. Two-thirds of these responses cited financial need and 1/3 person- 
al needs, such as independence, self-confidence. Almost one-third of the 
responses were negative ^ most of them responding that it was bad for the 
children* child care was inadequate, the children were too young. (Mote: 
many mothers gave several responses, in some cases both positii^e and negative.) 

Ue asked mothers what thev felt their husbands thought about their wording. 
T^'70-thirds of the responses reported negative things; reasons whv husbands 
wouldn't like them to work, including children's need for care, and their 
homeworker role; pnly 1/3 of the responses included reports that husbands 
thought it was a good idea to worl (mainlv financial. Often the negative response 
was qualified by saying that it would be different if there were a financial 



A profile of the womens' work patterns in the nrogram indicates that 
most mothers have x-rorked in the recent past, that their husbands and them- 
selves see their role primarily as being one of child nurture and homemakinp, 
but taking on employment when financially neccssaiv. This fits the experience 
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we have had of mothers dropping "in" and "out" of the program. ^^\en there 
Is great financial need, a woman takes a joh. If financial pressure lessens, 
she returns to her homemaker role. . 

VJe also wondered how family opinion or pressure affected this pattern, 
so we asked "How does your family feel ahout your working?" We expected a 
response in terms of the mother's extended fanilv. This expectation was 
based on past research aBouTt^Chicano families, where great emphasis has~^Treen 
placed on the importance and extent of influence held by the extended familv. 
Hox^7ever, 75 responses only mentioned their own children, 57 included their 
o\m or husband's parents, and only 37 mentioned other extended familv, or 
fictive kinship persons. We asked the sarro question ahout family opinion 
about the respondent's participation in the program, and got a sinilar response. 
Apparently, x^hile over' 85% of respondents have relatives or cor>adres and 
compadres in Santa Barbara, nuestions about fanilv r>p1nlv eljcit responses 
about their nuclear- family, and their own parents. 

Since we assumed that husband's opinions about their wife's participation 
in the SBFCC program would be jjnportant to our mothers, and would affect their 
attendance, participation and enthusiasm, V7e asked each mother ahout this at 
the beginning and end of the year. Table A sunmarizes the reported opinions of, 
the husbands at the beginning and end of the program year. 

As Table A suggests, a positive attitude on the part of the husband v/as 
a requirement for entrance of the wife into the program. In addition, it can 
be seen that little attitude change took place during the^program vear, al- 
though there was a slight increase in neutral and negative evaluations hv the 
husband. Hovrever, at the end of the year, mothers amplified their remark's 
about their husbands' attitudes toward program: their husbands approved of 
their attendance because they noticed changes in their children's growth and 
development, * or in the increased happiness and well-being of their wives. 
Many husbands asked their wives whether a particular day x-7as the day she went 
to school. One husband, upon hearing that his wife didn't intend to go to 
school that day said, "You have to go, how do vou expect the children to 
learn?" 

We turn now to a discussion of the attendance picture at the SV.VCC. 
Table 5 below is a "flow chart" of the movement in and out of the program hv 
126 program participants. 



Table 5 





Sprinp, 


Pummer 


Fall 


"inter 


Snrinr 


Summer 




l-Mntcr 


" PprJnj' 




1972 


1972 


1972 


1973 


1973 


1973 


1073 


1974 


1974 


Tarried over 




46 


36 


46 


51 


46 


30 


48 


55 


Entered 


49 




24 


14 






26 


13 




Returned 














2 


2 


3 


Dropped 


. 3 


10 


14 


9 


5 


16 


10 


8 


5 


end of quarter 


46 


36 


46 


51 


46 


30 


48 


55 


53 
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A typical (Mean) quarter vjould have lo^ed like this; 
A5 carried over from the previous quarter 
9 entered program for the first time 

1 returned to program after having heen out o& program 
9 left program during or at the end of the quarter 
46 were in program at the end of the auarter 
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TABLE l\ 

Attitude of Husband Toward Wife's 
Participation in SBFCC Program 



Attitude of Husband 



Beginning 


of Year 


End of 


Year 


Number 


J^ercent 


Number 


i'ercenc 


45 


100. 0 


6(5 


100.0 


44 


97.8 


60., 


90.9 


14 


31.1 


17 


25.8 


14 


31.1 


9 


13.6 


8 


17.8 


4 


6.1 


8 


17.8 


30 


45.5 


1 


2.2 , 


4 


6.1 






2 


3.0 






1 


1.5 






1 


1.5 



Total - all attitudes 

Positive - total 

to child's experience 

to wife'? experience 

to child and wife's exper. 

general 

Neutral 

Negative 

to wife's experience 
general 
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VJe also coDPuted daily attendance by quarter for the pror,raTn, 



Average Attendance per quarter and per dav 



Quarter 


Number vjho 
attended at 


Total attendance 
quarter 


durinf» 


*'ean attendance 
per day 




least once 


Possible 


Actual 










Number 


Percent 




1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


46 
58 
58 
48 

52 • 

60 

5ll 


1409 
1447 
1310 
1008 
1306 
1378 
983^ 


629 
898 
710 
591 
680 
. 708^ 
536- 


44.6 
62.1 
54.2 
58.6 
52.1 
51.4 
54.5^ 


13.7 

15.5 

12.2 

12.3 

13.1 

11.8. 

10.5 



^does not include individuals vho entered after J^arch, 1974 

NOTE: part of the decline in attendance mav be attributed to decreasirp 

■attendance in field trips - while the "regular" class days mintained 
a high attendance 



Initial attendance in program is a 

Mother's firFt th^ee 
months of attendance 
. 1972 - 1974 (days) 

1-5 

6-10 
11-15 
16-20 
21-25 
26-30 



predictor of future attendance. 

Average attendance per 
quarter for rest of 
study period (days) 

3.7 
3.5 
5=8 
7.P 
8.5 
9.5 



As can be seen, those who attended freouentlv their f'irst nuarter in 
program attended tv7o and one-half times as often in the future, as those t7ho 
initially attended infrequently. Another "av to look at the meaning of 
attendance is in the table below. 

Number of quarters Mean attendance 

registered for during quarters Number of 

prog^ram registered (davs) People 

1 12.6 25 

2 12.0 36 

3 11.1 23 

4 13.0 13 

5 . 12.9 14 

6 13,8 6 

7 14.9 7 
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Some continue in program with declining attendance and finally drop out, 
while others continue in proprain with consistently hij?h attendance* Tl^is 
compilation is somewhat confounded by the fact that, in accordance with pro- 
gram policy, a fev? mothers were "carried on the books" despite the Tact that 
they never attended durinp, one or more quarters fro which they v^ere rep.istered. 

In a program that values hi?rh attendance It behooves the Program staff 

to encourage attendance during the earlv participation of each rother, since 
early attendance predicts future attendance. 

5. Participation in Outside Groups 

VJe have some measures of participation in groups outside of the *^BrcC!. 
Table 6 summarizes our findings in this regard, Cor two tine periods separa- 
ted by one year. 

School related groups were more often joined by the second vear, vhile 
at the same time there was less involvement in Church related activities. In 
addition, the average number of groups program participants belonged to 
increased. The increase in school related groups and the greater general 
group involvement are both positive findings for the program effect. 

It was our hope that the learning gained by identifving t.Tlth an educa- 
tional institution would transfer to increased participation in other educa- 
tional institutions. This appears to have happenec, especially in relation 
to leadership roles. 

As a measure of increased involvement and taking on responsibi] itv at 
the Centre, v/e have not only the attendance records, but also a record of the 
participation of mothers in various center activities. Much of the partici- 
pation of the mothers has been indicated in the section describing the mother's 
program. An example of the increasing parent resnonsibjlitv is evidenced by 
the increasing incidence of staff turning problem decisions over to Ibo 
mothers, e.g. whether a mother doing child care can cone, ^^A^at kinds of clashes 
and speakers to provide and what types of field trirs to go on. T^^^centl^', 
during a group discussion, a teacher nildlv rebuVed a riothcr for saving some- 
thing slightly "put dovm" to another mother. The rebubed rother responded to 
this by saying, '"^'ell. Isn't this our program? '.^e all feel comfortable enough 
to sav v^hat v^e think I" 

Tliree further vignettes from observer reports are examples of a sense of 
ownership and identification betv;een mother and center. 

"Our motliers are no longer passive, waiting for staff persons to net* 
\Jhen a mother asked for a cookie recipe that the children had made, and t-t^s 
told it would be duplicated, she came to the office a few days later, asking 
v;here it was and asking that it be prepared soon." 

"After the yard was corpletcd, a note ^'as sent to nil mothers and fathers 
in appreciation of their v/ork. One mother was inadvertently left out. She 
came up to a staff member and said "I V7ant to complain - I didn't get a note" 
2leedlcss to say, the oversi'^ht was corrected." 

"Another mother brought to school the words of a song she bnew and 1t was 
duplicated, \nien a teacher Sc.id to the group that we would sing that mother's 
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TAP.LF 6 



At entry into 
program 



At end of profrram 
year 

Fumber )-'ercent ~ 



'lumber Percent 



1. Group type 

PTA, school related 
Church, social 
La Casa, Azteca 
Comnunity Center 
Catholic '.'elf a re 
Planned Parenthood 
Other 

2. Type of participation 

not a Kember, infrequent 
participation . 

member, infrequent par- 
ticipation 

not a member, frequent 
participation 

member, frequent parti- 
cipation 

officer or committee 
meniber 

NA participation 

3. Number of groups 

belonged to 

1 
2 
3 



29 
12 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 



5 
U 

8 

16 

2 

_4\ 



87 

11 
1 



59.2 
24.5 
6.1 
2.0 
Ail 
2.0 
2.0 



10.2 

28.6 

16.3 

32.7 

4.1 
8.2 



70.7 
19.5 
8.9 
.8 



55 
7 
9 
1 
1 

11 



30 
17 

3 
25 

9 



65.5 
8.3 

10.7 
1.2 
1.2 

13.1 



35.7 
20.2 
3.6 
20.8 
10.7 



99 
46 
11 
6 



61.1 
28.4 
6.8 
3.7 



Hean 



.5 
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song, she quicVIy replied, "Oh, no, now it is the school^«? sona", truly 
sharing her culture and ]anj>uagc and ownership of the center # 

6, Research Findings Related to the ?^others Self Concept 

Mothers v/ere asked a variety of questions relating, to program evaluation 
in terms of her children and-^herself • We asked "What did you ]iVe for vour- 
seU about participating in the children \s program?^* cut or~l"92 TeslToWesnTir- 
identified: 



8% generalized learnin^r "for mvself" 
41% learning to teach my child 

26% T gained a nevr and better relatjonsh5.p ^Hth my ch5,ld 

(Seven of ten of these said "Nov T am doing things vitb 
my child") 

11% I am learning new skills for myself 
7% Getting away from the housewife role 
7% too general to classify 



IJe see in this a person who feels good about being able to teach her 
child, relate positively to her child, and in addition feels good about 
developing new skills and understandings for herself. 

VJhen the respondents were asked their reasons whv the item mentioned 
was important to them, the foJlox'i.ng replies vjere obtained: 

22% Tt enhanced the parents role in relationship to schools 

(e.g. "T like to knov; teachers, learned to help children 
in school" otc») 
25% Liked better relationship with child 
24% Felt "better about myse]f" 
20% l^ad a "better appreciation of my child" 

About one in twelve answers was iust a vague positive response* 

Again, v^e sc»e a mother that feels she, can r'^lnte to scbools, can ^eel 
good vis-arjiris her children, and bc-rself, and does. 

Ue then asked "What did vou like for ^'ourself in parti c*J pa tinp in tbe 
mother's program?" Of the responses. 



Almost three out of four mentioned skills learned in nrof^ram. 
The most frequent skills were learning another language anc^ 
driving. 

(>ne fourth spoke of information gained from meetings and r;peak- 
ers. Almost hn?f of these made specific references, most oT 
these m.entioning medical information, consistent with other 
observations we have made. 



Uhcn we asked why mothers skill gains were important we got the.^^e 
responses : 

Important because: 

39% There is value placed on a npci^Pic skill (38 mentioned 
driving and learning English) ^ «• 
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14% The mother desired gain in knowJerpe and understandinp 
25% General or vague response that indicated iinportahce of 

learning, but didn^t specify particular knowledge or skill. 
15% Important because of a better -state of feeling more relaxed, 

likes it, onlv onportunitv. 
7% Important because of relationship with others, gettlnp. out 

of house. 



In all, mothers appear to see themselves as active learners of skills 
they want to learn, and enjoying a better feeling about themselves, and 
their relationships, 

Ixistly we dsked if the mother felt that the program had changed their 
life* Almost 6 out of 10 said yes. V/hen we asked how, the responses were: 

17% Gained general learning and understanding 
22% Improved relationship v.'ith child/husband 
22% Improved relationship with peers 
The remainder said things like: 
Gained independeroe 
Gained confidence 
Became more constructive 
. Feel more at home in the U.S. 
Feel more at ease 
Feel better at home 
Take life easier 
Less m^d 

Feel a tension release 
Good for me 
^Good for children 
Other 

« 

The program is perceived by mothers as making a positive imnact on 
themselves as persons, as mothers and in the home. This appears consistent 
both with our goals, and also the Mental T'^calth component of ' the nrogram* 

7. The Social Reaction Inventory 

The Gurin adaptation of the. ?^otter Scale of Interna lity-Fxtornalltv 
(the Social Reaction Inventory) was administered at two times to all mothers 
in the Experimental and Contrast Groups. Onlv the items on Personal Control 
and Control Ideology were used, since the Gurins had found that a sense of 
personal control related to motivation and performance in T>.1acl students, 
while a sense of control ideologv did not. It appeared that a person with a 
high sense of personal control believes he/she can control what happens in 
their o\^n xife «'^nd has a Btrong sense of their OTzn competence. Since we are 
interested in developing these feelings, it appeared a good measure to use. 

Factor scores were computed for Control I'leQlog;y and Personal Control 
for each mother in both the SBFCC and Contrast Groups. Table 7 presents a 
comparison of the SBFCC and Contrast groups at time 1 (upon entrance Into 
the program), time 2 (Spring of the program vear in xv'hich^the individual 
entered the program) and time 3 (one vear later). The SRFCC grnQp increased 
slightly over time on both control ideology and personal control, while the 
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TABLE 7 
SRI 

Mean Scores for Control Tdp.ologv 
and Persona] Control 





SBFCC 


CONTPAST 


Factor 


Tl 
N-119 


T2 
N=99 


T3 
M=59 


Tl 
N=37 


. T2 
N=3L 


T3 
N=10 




X 


, S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. . 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


control ideology 


.689 


.205 


.671 


.205 


.711 


.233 


.732 


.176 


.690 


.157 


.599 


.222 


personal control 


.495 


.247 


.547 


.240 


.538 


.275 


.565 


.294 


.495 


.222 


.583 


.238 ^ 

* 1 



Time One = First time administered, shortly after program entry 

Time Two = Second time administered, one year later, or at end of full school 
year 

Time Three - Third time administered, only to persons who entered pro^.ram 
during first year of its existence, whether currentlv in 
program or dropouts* 
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contrast group declined slightly or staved nearly the same on both measures. 
There were no significant differences within either proup over tir^e, or 
betv?een [groups at a p.iven tiiDo. Tn addition, on the control ideolopv dinen- 
sion, the SHFCf f^roup hopan helo^' the Tontrast ft^oup and ended un nhove it. 
There are several conclusions that could he drawn from this data. Vo 
changes in these vnriaW es are taPinf^ places changes are taVlnn place hut the 

elapsed tine has not yet hc^n suff i cient to see then; nore sophisticated 

statistical techniques are required to cope with the analvsis of the over tine 
data; differential refusal rates in the contrast and Sr^FCC p.roups rav also 
be reflected; or, there is sufficient neasurenent error in the variables to 
mask whatever is actually taVinp place. These possibilities will be explored 
in future analysis of these results. 

8. Problens Experienced by SBFCC Families 

Part of the CRQ (administered twice ordinarily about one year apart 
to each participant) was. an extended Hst of questions about the l:inds of 
serious^ problems our respondents had experienced durinp the preceding vear, 
and how they handled these problens. Four types of problems were asked 
about: physical, housing, mental health, and family. 

At the tv70 time periods for which we have data, the distribution of 
single problems vras as follows: (Time 1 was data collected at the respondent 
time of entr: into program. T2 was data collected one year later) 

Type of problem reported Percent reporting problem at 



Tl T2 

Physical 50% 31% 

Family 38 30 

Pousing 3^^ 20 

>lental Health 24 17 



In many cases, the problems a familv reported T.rere multiple, '^hus, the 
distribution of problems per fam.ily looVed this wav: 

Number of problems Percent of Specified 

reported ^himber of problems at 



Tl T2 



0 21% 43% 

1 3r> 26 

2 21 21 

3 17 7 

4 5 2 



Tlie moan number of problems for all interviewed declined from one and 
one-half at Tl to about one at T2« In addition, the mean number of problems 
for those reporting at least one problem declined from nearly two to about 
one and three-quarters. 

Follov;ing is a brief discussion of each nroblem and how it was handle^^ 
Khile each problem is treated separately, it should be reremhered t^^at about 
one-half of the families reporting a problem reported more than one. 
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Physical Problems 

The proportion v;ho had a physical problem In the last year declined from 
one-half to less than one-third. In both vears the problems vere evenly 
divided between the children and their parents, but since there were more 
children in the family than adults, this means that the parents bad physical 
problems m.ore often than their children. Tn both years, between and 90T 
of the physical problems were dealt vfth by the parents by seekinp outside 
help. However, by the. second year, those seeking professional help from 
agencies or private professionals had increased from 47% to 62%. Tn addition, 
language problems in the agency declined. Uhile two-thirds of the apencv 
contacts during the first year included translation problems, onlv one-fifth 
did so the second year. This V7as despite the fact that during the second 
year more of the agency people uith whom our respondents had contact were 
Anglo. In both years, ignoring the language problem, agency staff were 
described as easy to talk to. Agencies were reported to be more useful to 
the fam.ily the second year, and there v/as a large increase during the second 
year in reported cures and improvements f at time 1 about tv^o-thirds reported 
cures or improvements, while at time 2 nearly nine out of ten so reported. 
Interestingly, helpfulness ratings of agencv contact declined the second 
year from, 92% to 86%. 

These findings would suggest the following effects of the S"RrcC: 

1. mothers were more willing to seeV profe<^sional help rather than 
merely to tall- to relatives and friends, no^slblv because thev 
how knew where to go 

2. program participants acnulred greater facil-^ty with Fnglish 

3. program participants became more able to communicate to agencv 
staff what their problems were 

4. the mothers^ became somcvrhat more critical of the nualitv of 
the service they received. 

In general, the handling of physical problems bv program Participants 
seems more agressive, effective and critical. 

Housing Problems 

The proportion reporting housing problems declined between tine 1 and 
time 2 from one-third to one-fifth of the respondents. The major problem 
during both years, and one v;hich v;as reported one-ha] P of the time, was that 
of the inadequate size and high cost of housing. T.esser problems included 
the physical condition of the housing, and relations with the landlord or 
manager. V.liile the nature of the problems were unchanged, the response of 
our sample changed considerably. During time 1 one-quarter of those with 
problems handled it within the family (adjusted to it?), while during time 2 
this solution was used bv nobody . In addition, the percent who sought out 
new housing on their own increased from 26?! at time 1 to 637 at time 2. 
Minor gains were also registered in the percent who attempted to negotiate 
with their landlord or with the public housing authorltv. The percent who 
sought agency help increased from one-half to three-fourths. Of those who 
sought agency help, the proportion who negotiated with the public housing 
authority rose from one-half to*all. 
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During both years, four-fifths of the personnel seen were AnJ^Jo, though 
little language difficulty was reported. Again, we discovered the seer^inglv 
paradoxical finding that from* time, 1 to time 2 the status of the problem was 
closer to being solved, but the helpfulness rating of agency contact declined 
from A9% to 38%. 



These findings would suggest the following changes^ between tine 1 and time 

which we see as effects of the SBFCC program: - 

1. the number of housing problems declined 

2. outside agency help was more often sought 

3. personal efforts to get better housing increased 

4. more help from those agencies contact was received 

5. dissatisfaction with agency help increased 

In general, program participants seemed to become more assertive » more 
demanding, and less easily satisfied about solutions to their housing problems. 

3. Mental Health Problems 



The percent reporting mental health problems in the last year declined 
slightly from one-nuarter to less than one-fifth. Tn both vears, however, 
the overwhelming proportion (approximately 90rO of problems reported were 
suffered by our respondents rather than by their spouse or children. Vrom 
the first to the second year, the proportion who soupht medical or other 
professional help declined somewhat, while the proportion who attempted to 
deal with it themselves increased. This is a somcv^hat paradoxical fipding, 
bolstered by the fact that while diiring the first year onlv one-quarter sought 
help from relatives, during the second year slight] y over one-half sought help 
from this source. Consistent vrith this, the proportion seeking agencv help 
with mental problems declined from over 407 to about 10%. It is not clear 
from our data whiSther thir» reflects increasinp ability to handle problems 
on one's own (a positive finding^ decreasing willingness to u^e conmurltv 
resources for the resolution of mental problems (a negative finding), or 
increased self reliance that changed the respondent's definition of what con- 
stituted a "problem". It is possible that greater use was made of the SRFrC 
resources, which included nearly weeklv discussions by the program partici- 
pants with professionally trained (Ph.n.) psycholo'^lsts. The greater indepen- 
dence and assertiveness we found in other areas troubling our families 
(physical and housing problems, for instance) lends weight to this latter 
hypothesis. 

In any event, agency contacts continued to consist largely of seeking 
out the County Mental I'ealth agency (this proportion rose from two-thirds of 
those who sought agency contact to four-fifths). T^anguage problems declined 
moderately to none at all, but comfort in talking to agencv personnel in- 
creased significantly. The current status of the problem one year after agency 
contact was no different for the two time periods - each reported Gome improve- 
ment on the average. Finallv, the helpfulness ratings o^" the agencv contact 
was the same for the tV70 time periods. 

Those findings present a sorewhnt confused plctiji^e, and it Is not clear 
that the SBFCC program significantly altered the willingness of nrogram 
participants to use com;T^un1ty resources, or to make better u<?e of such re- 
sources if they did choose to make use of ther. The presence of mental healt>> 
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personnel in the program, and some ambiRuities in the o jestionnaire Eorinat 
make it difficult to resolve the apparent p^^radox. He know from program 
records that a very hiph proportion of participants in the nropram u^er^ the 
consultation services of Dr» Roulette at our site* I^owever, none of these 
people reported this consultation as '*uslng an agency" or jettinp help from 
an institution. This fact indicates that our data in this area has clearlv 
been obscured by a program service* It may also be ir.entioned that no mother 
mentioned the preventive medical care provided on site as "getting professional 
or institutiona' ." 

4. Family Problems 

From Tl to T2 the percentage reporting family problems declined slightly 
from 38% to 30%. During both ti:;e periods, the tv70 largest kinds of problems 
were money and finances, .and husband-wife interaction. Other lesser problems 
in^lwied the-ch-ild-renr* '^^Isxy^ -dv:T±rt:f^~^bxyth-i:iTi\er^^ 

than professional people, V7ere first sought out^for help in resolving the 
problem. About one-half the time the family v/as sought out, and about one- 
fourth of the time professionals were talked to. The proportion who trent to 
an agency declined somewhat during the second time period: at Tl 45% went to 
an agency, but during T2 only 36% sought such help. During both time periods, 
the public agencies v;ere th^i prime target of our group, accounting for be- 
tX'7een two-thirds and three-fourths of the contacts. T^oth language problems 
and communication in general were seen as smaller problens during the second 
time period. I.Tien agency contcfct was sought, the heln our respondents wanted 
continued to .be financial (about one- third of the time) and psvchologicnl or 
emotional (from one-thii;;d of the time at t"! and one-half of the time at T2) . 
Other help sought .^as legal, and occupational. Our respondents reported a 
decline in the amount the agency actually did: at Tl 87% reported that the 
agency did all or some of what vjas requested, but at T? this percentage had 
declined to o7%. Consistent with this, at Tl nearly one-half reported the 
problem better or solved, v;hile at T2, only about_40% so reported. Finally, 
the helpfulness ratings of the agencies contacted ileclined from 80% at Tl 
-tx>-ahon1r-7*5%^1r-T2-. — — ^„ ,. - , — — - ^ — - 

The solution to family problems seems to be in the san.e pattern as the 
solutions we discussed for mental/eriotional problems. The incidence of 
rfiported problems declined modestly, and professional help was less often . 
sought during T2. Communication problems declined by the second time period, 
and our respondents appeared to be more critical and deriinding of the service 
they received. Again, these results are somewhat obscured by the presence, 
in the program, of psychological help. 

These considerations indicate a broad pattern of more critical use of 
communilV r(^5ources by our sample, coupled with a more aggressive and demand- 
ing posture by those who chose to use community agencies. This is entirely 
consistent v/itli the aims of the program, and represents success for the goals 
set out initially. One measure of the success of the prograt> is tha,t the 
counselling and psychological services it provided \7ora not seen as being ^ 
provided by an outside agency - rather thev "ere being nrovlded bv friends I 
They were not seen as services^ and instead v^ere "merely" a part of the normal 
interaction that took place at the SRFCC. Consequently v?e could expect pro- 
gram participants to make less use of outside agencies, and to be more critical 
of such use - that is, to expect it to come up to the standards set by the 
SBFCC. The data are consistent with this typi f Icatlon. Fqfiallv consistent 
is that in areas where the SBFCC provided loss direct heln, such as nhysical 
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and housing problems, use of "outside" agencies increased. 

In sum, it would appear that participation in the program matarially 
aided the participants in such areas as agressiveness^ critical use of 
community resources, and more independent behavior aimed at solving their 
problems 

It shourd a^r,o he remarked that pro^;ram participants had considerable 
contact v;ith a largj. ariety of professionals and agency staff as part of 
the SBFCC program. Increased use of professional services, and greater i-all- 
ingness to seek administrative remedies for their problems are due in part 
to this increased contact. The program participants knew where to go and ^ 
who to see as a result of the SBFCC program. 

The four tables following summarize our dindings regardi.ng the ways 
participants salved therir .physical, Itotrsiirg, WOTral, ~5!Ycl™fsmllv prohT^tn.^, 
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TABLF 8 
Phvsical Problems 

\ 

Item "^1 ^ "^2 

Number Percent Number Percent 



Had physical health problem 


111 


100.0 


95 


100.0 


yes 


55 


49.5 


29 


30.5 


no 


56 


50.5 


66 


69.5 



Tables belov? refer only to those who_ 
answered *yes' to 1, above 



2. IJlio had the problem 
children 

narents or others 



55 
29 
26 



100.0 
52.7 
47.3 



29 
16 
13 



100.0 
55.2 
44.8 



3. Nature of problem 
congenital 
infection 
allergy 
all other 



55 
16 
6 
21 
12 



100.0 
29.1 
10.9 
38.2 
21.8 



2<) 
6 
8 
4 

11 



100,0 
20.7 
27.6 
13.8 
37.9 



4. Ivhat do (multiple response) 91 

treat self 10 

sought help 81 

5. Uho talked problems over with (nu] t. resp.) " 134 

■family 27 

friends 4 

Tied i"cal 3 5" 

related professional 7 

other 1 

talked to no one ' 60 



100.0 
11.0 
89.0 

100.0 
20.1 
3.0 

~-26rl- 
5.2 
0.7 
44.8 



68 
11 
57 

105 
13 
3 

—1-7- 
3 

69 



100.0 
16.2 
83.8 

100.0 
12.4 
V 2.9 

—l-f>7?r 
2.9 

65.7 



6. Agency contact (multiple response) 
none 
public 

private philanthropic 
private fee charginp. 



7. Had agency contact 
yes 
no 



90 
48 
15 
7 
20 

55 
27 
28 



100.0 
53.3 
16.7 
7.8 
22.2 



100.0 
4Q.1 
50.9 



37 
14 
5 
8 
10 



29 
14 
15 



100.0 
37.8 
13.5 
21.6 
27.0 



100.0 
48.3 
5i.7 



Tables below refer on^v to those 
t.'ith agency contact. 




8. See who in ?gp'ncy (multiple response) 
head 
worker 



43 
16 
27 



100.0 
37.2 
62.8 



15 



15 



100.0 
100.0 
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Table 8 (cont'd) 





Item 


^1 

1 












Number 


Percent 


Number 


^ercon 


9. 


Ethnicity of person seen 


43 


100.0 


15 


lOd.O 






10 


23.3 








An 1 n 


33 


76.7 


15 


100.0 


10. 


Language, problem (multiple response) 


43 


100.0 


15 


100.0 






14 


32.6 


12 


80. 0 




nf't'Pn nprx^AH "in t*PTT)fPt*f>f— iinavairl able 




14.0 








rY^t*on nf>t>Af>A "fn t*r»Y'nT"Pt*PT"— Qpl "F Of 
iJXLcil ilt^(:;Lmvi 4.11 i. I'i' L V./ 1. 


4 


9.3 


1 


6.7 




agency provided 








6.7 




sometimes needed interp, -unavailable 


15 


34.9 


i 




Qompf* "f TTir^^i; npprlpfl 'iTl't'PT'n.«^<;ol f* Of 




9.3 


1 


6.7 














11. 


Ease of talking to agency rep. (not language) 


43 


100.0 


15 


100.0 




easy 


36 


83.7 


13 


86.7 




■^y ^751 T"l f>A 
V d L Xlf LI 


5 


1U6 


1 


- 6.7 




difficult 


2 


4.7 


. 1 


6.7 


1 9 


viticiz. K wanuea iroiu agency 


54 


100.0 


20 


100.0 




financial 


9 


16*7 


4 


20.0 




medical 


26 


48.1 


12 


60.0 




otber 


19 


35.2 


4 


20.0 




llrvT.t tntii^Vi Ht/h iJffpno^T MO 


41 


100.0 


15 


100.0 




n on p 


2 


4.9 








little 


3 


7.3 


- 


— 




some 


6 


1^.6" 


6~ 


4n.Q 




ajL JL 


30 


73.2 


9 


60.0 


14. 


Status of problem 


41 


100.0 


15 


100.0 




cured 


22 


- 53.7 


10 - 


66.7 




getting better 


7 


1 7 1 








same 


1 1 
i 1 




/« 


13.3 




\;orse 


1 








1 J. 


i*eipnuj.ness rauinj?. or apenc^^ 


AO 


100.0 


11 


100. n 




1 


1 


7 5 








2 - . ■ 


1 




- 


— 




3 

A 


— 





1 


0.1 




5 ^ 







I ' 


9.1 




6 


I 


2.5 


1 


f).l 




7 


I 


2.5 








8 


2 


5.0 








9 


4 


10.0 










30 


75.0 


8 


72.7 




lr-5 ' 


2 


/ 


2 






6-10 


38 


1 


9 
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TABLE 9 














Housing Problems 








- 






Iten 


• T 




•^2 










^^umber 


''Percent 


Number" 


Percent 




1. 


Had housing problem 


111 


100.0 


95 


100.0 






yes 


40 


36.0 


19 


20;0 • 






no 


71 


64,0 


76 


80.0 






TaE3.es belox%^ refer only to 










• 




those V7ith housing problems 










• • ■ 


2. 


Nature of problem (multiple response) 


54 


iOO.O 


'25 


100.0 






physical condition 


9 


16.7 


4 


16.0 






neighbor, ' neighborhood 


4 


7.4 


2 


8.0 






sis:e and cost of housing 


31 


57.4 


13 


52.0 






relations \;ith manager /landlord 


5 


9.3 


4 


16.0 






other 


5 


9.3 


2 


8.0 




3. 


What do 


58 


100.0 


IM 


100.0 






handled within family 


15 


25.9 


- 


— 






handled with landlord/manager 


5 


8.6 


2 


10.5 - 






dealt with housing authority 


10 


17.2 


5 


26.3 






sought out housing on o\m 


15 


25.9 


12 


63.2 






other 


13 


22.4 


— 


— 




4. 


Contacted agency 


40 ^ 


100.0 


19 


LOO.O 






no 


22 


55.0 


14 


73.7 






yes 






5 


26v3 






Figures below refer only to those 














who contacted an agency 












5 


Agency R in contact with 


22 


100.0 


5 


100.0 






housing authority 


12 


5A.5 


5 


100.0 






public and private philanthropic 


6 


27.3 


_ 


— 


. _ - _ 


________ 


other 


4 


18.2 


- 


— 


- 


6. 


VJho R worked v;ith 


22 


100.0 


5 


100.0 






head 


7 


31.8 


• 2 


40.0 






v/orker 


15 


68.2 


3 


60.0 


• 


7. 


Ethnicity of person R worked with 


22 


100.0 


- 5 


100.0 






HA 


4 


18.2 


1 


20.0 






Anglo 


18 


81.8 


4 


80.0 ; 




7a. 


Very little language problem reported 














about 5 had some difficulty 






- 
















• 
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Table 9 (cont'd) 



Item 



T T 
1 2 
^^UInbe^r Percent "umber Percent 



8. Uhat R hoped agency would provide 
locate housing 
improve conditions 
other 



22 
14 
7 

i 



100.0 
63.6 
31.8 
4.5 



5 
3 

9 



100.0 
60.0 
40.0 



9. 



Status of problem 

worse 

same 

better 
salwd 



18 
1 

10 
3 



100.0 
5.6 
55.6 
16.7 



100.0 
60.0 



lO. Helpfulness rating 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



18 



100.0 
■ 27.8 
16.7 

5.6 

5.6 
16.7 
5.6 
5.6 
16.7 



100.0 
40.0 

20.0 



20.0 
20.0 



X 



4.9 



3.8 
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Item 



1. Had mental problem 
yes 
no 



TABLE 10 

V 

Mental Problems 



Wumber 

111 

27 
84 



^2 

Percent Number Percent 



100.0 


95 


100.0 

lf^9 


24.3 


17 


75.7 


78 


82.1 



Tables belov? refer only to those 
with mental problems 



2. 


Mature of problem - who had problem ^ 


28 


100.0 


17 


100.0 




K 


25 




• 16 


oa' 1 




spouse 


3 


10.7 








child 






1 


5.0 




other 




— — 


— 


— — 


3. 


What did R do 


3/1 


ino.o 


10 


100.0 




tried to handle it herself 


9 " 


26.5 


8 


42.1 




<?oiio^ht mGdical hplD 


1 S 




8 


lO 1 




souirht DS vcholoT'ical advfcp 






3 






sou&ht other holn 


2 








4. 


Hho ^a^k.pd ^^ nvpr vi^h 




inn 0 




100. 0 




relatives 


8 


,22.9 


7 


53.8 




non- relative, secondary nroup 


8 


- 22.9 


3 


23.1 






« 

vJ 


09 Q 








iupdiml r>PT*>nnnp1 


7 


?n 0 








Other 


4 


11.4 


3 


23.1 




_ talked it over uith no one 












5. 


AfpriPV print*^pf' 


01 


inn n 


1 7 


100 0 




ves 


12 


44.4 


2 


.11.8 




no 


. 15 


55.6 


15 


88.2 




Tables below refer only to those viio 












had agency contact 










6. 


Ajrency vjith which R i?as in contact 


9 


100. 0 


5 


100.0 




>tental I'ealth 


6 


66.7 


4 


80, n 




Milpas Outresch 












General Hos^'dtal 


2 


22.?. 


1 


20.0 




Gol9*:a Valley Hospital 


1 


11.1 








other (5) 










7. 


I/ho did R work with at agency 


a 


100.0 


5 


100. n 




head 


2 


22.2 








t7or1<er . 


7 


77.8 


s 5 


100.0. 


8. 


Ethnicity of staff R worked with 


Q 


ino;o 


5 


100.0 






4 


44.4 


4 


80.0 




Anglo 


5 


55.5 


/I 


20.0 
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Xfible 10 (cont'd) 




- 












Item 


T 


1 














Number 


Percent 


>^umber 


Percent 






9. 


llature of language problem 


2 


100.0 


- 


100.0 








none 


- 


— 


- 


— 








og,ten needed interpreter-none 


- 


— 


- 


— 








" " -provided by 




- 












R or agency 


1 


50.0 




— 








sometimes needed interpreter-none 


- 


— 


- 


— 








" " - pro- 
















vided by ^ or^ap.ency 




— 


- 


— 








other 




50.0 


— 








10. 


Dii'ficulty in talking to apency people 




LOO.O 


5 


100.0 , 








easy 


6 


66.7 


2 


40.0 








varied- 


1 


11.1 


- 


— 








hard 


2 


22.2 


3 


60.0 






11. 


What R wanted frori agency 


13 


100.0 


7 


100.0 








diagnosis 


*> 


23.1 


1 


14.3 








medical treatment 


2 


15.4 


- 


— 








psychological treatment 


6 


46.2 


5 


71.4 ^ 








non-medical/psychological wants 


2 


15.4 


- 


— 








other 


- 


— 


1 


14.3 






12, 


liow mucii did agency do . 


9 


100.0 


5 


100.0 








all 


4. 


44.4 


1 


20.0 








some 


2 


22.2 


2 


40.0 








little 


1 


11.1 


1 


20.0 








none 


2.. 


22.2 


1 * 


20.0 








\ ^ , . r 














13. 


Current status of problem 




' ro'o ."n 


5 


10'0.-0" " 








'v7orse 


1 ' 


11.1 


- 


— 








same 




22.2 


2 


40.0 








better 


2 


22.2 


1 


20.0 








solved 






2 


40.0 








other 


— 


— 


— 









14. 


^helpfulness Fatiur 


• 9 


ino.o 


5 ' 


100.0 








1 


1 


11.1 


1 


20.0 








2 


3 


33.3 


- 






,^ — 


- - - 


4 


_ 






— 








5 


- 




2 


/♦o.o 








. 6 


- 





-, 


— 








7 
8 


— 


— — 


: 


— 








9 


- 











■ 




10 


5 


55.5 


2 


AO.O 








Mean 


6.3 




6.2 










0030 
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Family ProblemB 

. Item Mumber Percent Numbpr ' Percent 



1. 


Had family probleiq 


111 


100.0 


95 


100.0 




yes 


42 


37.8 


28 


29.5 




no 


69 


62.2 


67 


70.5 




' Tables belovz refer only to those 








- 




J. with family problems 










2. 


^lature of n'^'oblem 


I J 




31 


100 .0 




money, finances 




33.3 


!■) 






i'husband-v7ife interaction 




' A7.6 


9 


20.0 




children 




16.7 


4 


12,9 






5 


11.9 


2 


6.5 




misc« 


8 


10.0 


3 


9.7 


3. 


Who ta3.hed over problem vjith 


A2 


100.0 


32 


100.0 




family 


• 19 


A5.2 


19 


59. A 




'professional people 


13 


31.0 ' 


8 


25.0 




friends 


5 


11.0 


5 


J15.6 




business people 


3 


7.1 








other 












no one 


2 


A. 8 








Contacted agency 


A2 


100.0 


28 


100.0 




yes \ 


10 


A5.2 


10 . 


35.7 




no 


.?3 


5/). 8 


18 


6/».3 



tables beloF refer only to' those 
> who contac^.G<^, an 3p,pncv 



ERIC 



5. 


Tvpe of agency 


?3 


100.0 


12 


inn.n 




public 


IS 


65.2 


0 


75.0 




pri-vate 


3 


13.0 


3 


25.0 




private professional 


4 


17. -ft 








other 


1 


/i.3 






6. 


Mho work vrith 


25 


ino.O 


12 


lon.o. 




_ _head . . . _ . . _ 




26.1 




25.0 




worker 


'17 


73. « 


0 


75.0 


7. 


Ethnicity o'f person v;orl:ed v^ith 


23 


. 100.0^ 


12 


100.0 




MA 


0 


30.1 


3 


25.0 




An^lo 


lA 


60.0 


0 


75.0 


8. 


Nature of language ptoblem 


23 


100.0 


12 


100.0 




none 


18 


78.3 


12 


100.0 




often needed interpreter - none 












, " " " - got one 


-2 


8.7 








sometimes needed interpretei* - none ' 


1 


A. 3 








. " " - got one 












■"^^^^^ . ODBl 


2 . 


8.7 
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Table 11 (contM) 



Iteri '^Tumher Percent '^'umV^er . Percent 



9. 


Diff'Jrnltv in talV'in^* t'itb acencv pgodIg 


23 


100.0 


12 


inO.O 






18 


78.^3 


10 


83.3 




* let L \l 


3 


13.0 


1 


8.3 




Vil rxGd 


'2 


8.7 


1 


8.3 


10. 


What R hoped agency Tv^ould provide 


23 


100.0 


12 


100.0 




financial 


9 


39.1 


A 


33.3 




n V fWt^n p"TT*n*n/ pn o f i on a-1 


8" 


3^1.8 


6 






1 p(>-al 


2 


8.7 


1 


8.3 




occupational 


3 


13,0 








other 


1 


4.3 


1 


8.3 


11. 


How much did agency do 


23 


100.0 


12 


100.0 




all 


11 


47.8 


A 


33.3 




some *^ 


Q 

J* 




/, 


33.3 




a little 


2 


8.7 


3 


25.0 




none 


1 


4.3 


1 


R.3 




btiatus or proDxen xei ajiency 




100,0 


12 


100.0 




v*orse 












some 




52.2 


7 


58.3 




better 


7 


'^O /» 


'■ 5 


• A1.7 




SOlVGvi 




17 A 








other 










Id* 


Felpf uln'^sf> ratinf^ 




100.0 


12 


ino.n 




1 . . 






1 






2 


1 


A. 3 








3 
It 


*» 
2 


8.7 








5 


3 


13.0 


1 


8.3 




6 






1 


8.3 




7 


1 


A. 3 


1 


8.3 




8 


3 


13,0 








> 9 


1 


A. 3 








10 


12 


52.2 


8 


66.7 




mean 


8.0 
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Me turn now to a look at the changes we observed in the awareness 
program participants of some 127 community agencies* Fach respondent v>as asl^ 
to indicate for each agency whether thev had: never heard of it, heard of Tt 
but never used it, used it more than a year ago,* or used it within a vear. 
These agencies, and their ratings, were tfeen grouped (with some overlap) into 
17 headings - such as Catholic agencies, or health services. The data nre- 
sented here arc for two time periods: Tl is shortlv a^ter the participant 
entered program, and T?. is a vear later. 

Respondents^ relationships to these 17 tvpes of organisation^; mav be 
grouped into three distinct use patterns: 

— those reflecting an increase in rarticipants v^ho heard about 
them coupled with an increase in use v/ithin the last year, 

__k 

those in which there was increase in participants who had heard 

of the organization but no change in use in the nast year, 

' — those in which no changes v^ere evident - either in pronortion 
v;ho heard of the organization or in proportion v^ho had used , 
them in the past year, 

ilever Ueard Heard, never used Used within a veaf 

f ' 





Tl 


T2 


Tl 


T2 


Tl 




Group 1 


58,9% 


43.3%" 


34.5% 


48 .'6% 


3.9% 


6.3?^ 


Group 2 


50.8 


36.6 


36.1 


51.1 


7.4 


6,f> 


Group 3 


50.4 


45,6 


31.2 


34.2 


12.6 


15.6 



Croup 1 is composed of associations and Foundations, personal need 
organizations, legal organizations, 'chool age educational facilities, 
recreational facilities, and consumer aid organizations. 

Croup 2 is composed of employment ^J^^ncies, j^exican At^prican or .Chicane 
organizations, lax? enforcement agencies, socTal servicps, hous-^ng agencies, 
pre-school groups, adult organizations, and health services. 

Croup 3 consists of mental health agencies. Catholic organizat*^ ons, and 
Cultural organizations. 

The large table fo] lotting shows that generally most neonle had not heard 
of m.ost organizations when the^' first camp to the PB^CC, hut t'^at after a 
vear, knowledge of the existence of various organizations had materially 
increased, Thp percent who had never heard oT an organization declined in 16 
of _tha U- g^raups jof .organizations,. -by an. average of L7 nercentage points. 
Similarly, the percentage, who had beard of each of t^^ese organizations but not 
used them increased by an averagp oT 13 porcentage points, finally, the , 
average percentage t^ho had used these organizations ^-'ithin the last vear in- 
creased from 7,37 to 8,2, 

»» 

Me suspect that the increases are under-reported. From observational 
sources and intcrviev; data, as well as records Vent on social services used 
by participants, we arc inclined to believp that use within the past year 
in fact increased r,ore than is reported, Tbts increase mav be obscured Vv the 
nature of the CRQ, Interviewees rapidlv found out that when thev mentioned an 
agency thev had used, thev then had to answer a number of nuestions a>^out the 
agency. Instead, thev gave abbreviated answers or denied using the agencv, as 
the interview wore on» 
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TABLK 12 ■ 

Use of Institutions and Organizations 


ivesourco group type 

* - 


nf 

agencies 
in 






^elation to 


Orpanization (%) 








never 
or 


I u 


Jleard of i*. 
never used 
it 


TPsed it - 
over a 
year ap.o 


Used it 
T-'ithin 
last year 


ever 
it 


used 


Ti 


To 


Tl 1 

J. 1 


To 




T2 


Ti 




Ti 


To 


Assoc* foundations 


0 






45\2- 


62.1 


. i 
1.4 


- 1.3 


.4 


1.2 


1.8 


2.5 


personal neod 


A 
H 


0 v>» ^ 


AO 9 


33.3 


46. 6 


1.7 


,8 


1.7 


3.4 


3,3 


4.2 


employment 


O 

z 




AO ^ 


31.5 


44.2 


3.6 


4.7 


2.3 


1.6 


5.0 


6.3 


ittental health 


0 


U 1 • /. 


A9 ft 


33.0 


31.4 


2.3 


1.8 


3.6 


4.0 




5.8 - 


l^.gal 


0 


77 9 


AT 9 


17.3 


32.8 


2.6 


1*6 


3.0 


4,4 


4.1 


6-.'0 


school a^e education 




ft 1 

O 1 • ^ 


AA 1 


31.7 


. 45.5 


2.3 


1.3 


4.5 


7.0 


6.7 


8.4 


riA> Cnicano 


1 1 




7 1^ 7 


37.9 




1.8 


2.6 


5.0 


5.2 




7.B 


Catholic 


Q 

o 


J/ • J 


AO A 


34.0 


44.5 


5.6 


2.4 


3.0 


3.6 






recreational- 


1 1 
i J 


C?i • u 




38.9 


53.1 , 


3.6 


3.2 


6.5 


8.3 


10 1 


11.4 


cons uruer aid 


4 


47; 5 


32.4 


40.3 


51.3 


5.2 


2.6 


7.0 


13.7 


12.2 


16.3 


law enforcement 


2 


15.8 


4.2 


69.8 


84.2 


6.3 


5.8 


8.1 


5.8 


14.4 


11,6 • 


social service 


16 


58,2 


47.0 


29.7 


41.6 


4.3 


5.3 


7.8 


6.0 


12.1 


11.3 


hcuairtg 


2 


5i.8 


34.7 


34;2 


52.1 


6.3 


7.9 


7.7 


5.3 


14.0 


13.2 


pro-school 


9 


62.6 


51.2 


24.2 


39.4 


7.2 


3.4 


6.0 


6.0 


13.2 


9.4 


adult ' 


7 


56.1 


42.0 


25.7 


41.5 


^.7 


7.4 


8.5 


9.2 


IB.l 


16.5 


health 


25 


44.0 


29.6 


35.4 


49.3 


6.6 


7.3 


14.1 


13.9 


20.6 


21.2 


cultural 






/ 


26.6 


26.8 


If^.l 


9.5 


31.1 


30.2 


41.2 


48.7 


t 
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9. Community Resource Shi3l5 

Thla section reports findings related to Inc^e^nsinp the knovledpe of 
community resources that a participant has, and Increasing, tlie skills of, thp 
participant in making use of the resources she knovjs aboutt 

There are constraints that may limit the accessibility of institutions 
for a potential user. Va looked into two kinds of problems that rav inhibit 
use of resources: child care -and mobilitv. 

A. Availability of Child Care 

Ue asked if mothers had anyone to care for their children for a few hours, 
if necessary. In addition, we asked wjho provided child care, if it was avail- 

able. Table 13 summarizes thp responses we received to these nuestions (the 

.questions were asked at the beginning of a mother's participation in the pro- 
gram, and also after one pi^ogram year - .thus we have Tl and T2) . 

There is a small gain in the number of people a mother can call upon to 
provide child care, and a decline in the number of mothers who have no one to 
call upon. In addition, there appears to be a greater willingness, at T2 to 
call upon acquaintances and paid baby sitters, rather than restricting child 
care resources to relatives and close friends. Related to this might be the 
fact that 68% of the people interviev/ed at T2 indicated that they had friends 
that they made or met at SBFCC. From informal observation ^it the center, we 
know that a number of close friendships have developed between mothers, and, 
that there is some exchange of child care. 

P>. Mobility 

Selected characteristics of the SBFCC group at times 1 and 2 are given- 
in Table 14. ^ 

Tt appears that more mothers can drive, (33 tool- driving le5;son« at the 
Centre and got their licenses as a result of their participation 5 the nro- 
gram) and considerable increase is seen in taxi use, mainlv to g^iDt medical help* 
Again vre see the frequent needs of our families in the nedicc^l area - treat'-^ent 
that is facilitated bv transportation and tramdntion se^ns to be the r^^ior 
need for our families in relation to heajth care. 

10. Research Findings Related to^k->thersV ChildrVnaring r epertoirr 

It, was felt early in the pro:iect that while there were instruments avail- 
able that 4night tnip attitude?^ that pareats had -regarding the way, they interacted , 
with their chilaren, it was most critical to look at the ways parents did 
interact with their children at various times, and in a x'ariety of settings. 
Also,, we wished to know whether this behavior changed in an^^^ wnvn during th<5 
course of participating in the program, especiallv whether there was change 
in the direction of expanded behavioral repertoire that ^^is a program goal 
fcr the mothers* 

In order to obtain observations that trere reliable in noting sneciHc 
child behaviors anrl mother responses to these beKi^viors, an observntion fonr 
was developed^ This form, enabled us to record regular aw-^d consistent nbnerva- 
ttons of each motheT and her child or children. 
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mLR 13 

Availability and Typa of Child Care 

Prelininarv Interview 
1973 s" 1974 



Sprino Tntervlcv 
1973-1974 



Ttem 



Humher 



Percent 



^■uir.her 



Percent 



llovT nany people can mother -call 
on for child care of several 
hours duration 
no on<i 



108 
36 



100.0 
33.3 



162 
47 



100.0 
. 29.0 



one person 
two people 
three people 
four people 

Mean 



42 
19 

^ 11- 



i.05 



38.9 
17.6 
10.2 



58 
36 
14 
7 

1.23 



35.8 
22.2 
8.6 
4.3 



If chile care is available, 
who gives it. (Percentajres 
don't add to 100 since a 
mother may have norc than 
one source) . 

relative 

friend 

acquaintance 
paid baby setter 



50 
32 
16 
16 



46.2 
20.6 
14.8 
14.8 



84 
51 
27 
37 



51. 
31.5 
16.7 
22.8 



0038 ' 
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Characteristic 



TABLE 14 
nobility Patterns 

• Prelirainarv Interview 
1972 & 1973 
combined 



Rprinp. Interview 
1973 & 1974 
conbined 
(F=«162) 



1, Can mother drive 
yes 
no 



46% 
54?' 



56% 
44% 



2. Use of public trao'^portation 
use neither biis nor taxi 
use bus only 
use taxi only 
use both bus and taxi 



36% 
38% 
3% 

2-3% 



36% 
29% 
5% 
30% 



3. Ordinary Freq. of Bus Usage 
Don't use 
Use occasionally 
Use frequently 



39% 
35% 
25% 



40X». 

42% 

17% 



4. Ordinary Freq. of Taxi Usage 
don't use 
occasionally 
frequently 



73% 
22% 
5% 



64% 
33% 
2% 



5. Type of trip bus is used for 
doctor or hospital 
shopping 
visiting 
pay bills 
work 
other 



37% 
29% 
5% 
7% 
5%- 
17% 



28% 
28% 

6% 
16% 

8% 
14% 



6. Type of trip taxi is used for 
doctor 
emergency 



48" 
14% 



86% 



mi 



•3^ AllPf 
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chose to look at chilrlren^s behavlorj? that have, been previous T*^ ir'pntl- ^ 
fied repeatedly as those correlated with public school acadenlc success?: Indo,- 
pendence, exploratory behavior, verbal behaviori and beinr able to operate vtthln 
^^roup norms or eKpoctatxons. In our jlnitla] proposal ^^^e hvndtbesl^^ed that there 
v/ere tv/o kinds of problems related to Chicane children's school success: (1) 
the absence of the "hidden currlculur>" ascribed to ryicldlo class farlHes that 
emphasizes these skills and (2) the alienation of manv Mexican American ^'anilies 
from the school systen and their lacking? an avrareness of vhat school expecta- 
tions were for their children. It uas our feelin?^ that enlarging the parent's 
behavioral responses to their child's behavior so that behaviors related to 
school success were encouraged and reinforced, would provide the children with 
these skills. In 'addition it. would provide parents with a greater awareness 
of their own needs and ability Co provide this help for their child. Moreover, 
it would help Insure better school-hone relations via an understanding of what 
school expectations were. 

The parent-child inte'»' *.,tlon scale was developed by listing behaviors 
desired, ^a;id their opposites. Kother responses , those seeq as helpful in 
fostering desired behaviors and those unhelpful to the developinent of these 
behaviors, v;ere also recorded. Each measure represent the proportion of tii^es 
the child's behavior was responded to by the mother in a manner consistent x^dth 
program goals. 

Each mother v;as observed four tines at tv^o time periods in year ope and 
at three time periods during- the second vear. In each case, the observations 
v:ere done twice at plav times and twice at meal times. Each observation was 
done for a ten minute time interval. 

All behaviors wore defined, observers were trained in two initial training- 
observation sessions, and then four observers all recorded the same mother- 
child interaction. The results were then compared, and the observations were 
repeated with another mother until "e had almost lOO?' agreement In the categori- 
zation of child and mother behaviors. This multiple-observation method of 
verifying inter-observer reliability i.jas repeated every three wpebs during each 
observation period, in order to insure rater corisistencv. 

The child's behaviors were coded bv defining behaviors in the following 

v;ays : 

Independent Behavior 

Going off to activity, physical distance from mother, involvement with 
other adults, involvement with other children, Involvement with activltv, 
moving away from mother, seeking help from other adult or child, insis- 
tence on pursuing own choice of activity. 

Dependent Behavior - 

Clinging to mother, having mother as major refer'^rent a*; shown by eve, 
body or verbal contact, constant seeking for approval, little or no 
contact with other adults or children, protesting when mother leaves 
or he/she must leave mother. 

Exploratory T\c>hav>or 

Examines materials avaiiTrble (tat^es apart, turn'^, fingers, mouths). 
Examines or observes environment, rather than purposeful involvoment 
in activity, or examines, observes other children's actlvltv, rather 
than purpo.<eful invdlverent with group, activity or rMldren. 
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Non-Exploratory Behavior 

Impulsive or incomnlete u^e of materlali little av^areness or attention 
to materials beinp. used. I^andon use of raterials, Passive, non-respon- 
ding behavior to ongoiny* activity or other children (no eve contact T7ith 
activity or children) • 

Obedience to ??other 

Positive response to mother^s directions or demands 

Disobedience to Mother 

Negative ^response to mother^ s command. 

Conforming to group (FCC standards) 

FollCT-;iiag group expectations and demands as to behavior routines, use 
of materials, both nonverbal understanding from past directions, or 
adult (other than mother) or other child verbal detections. 

' Non-Conforming to Group 

Not following center expectations as to behavior, routines, use of - 
materials. (Includes^ anti-social behavior In verbal-physical acts.) 

The mothers^ responses v^ere coded by deflninr, responses in this manner: 

non-verbal responses - positive 
smile Fold lovingly 

nod pushing tov^ard in a supportive x-ray 

pat paving attention 

hug 

non-verbal responses - negative 

frown hold self back 

shake head negatively negative gesture with hand 

hit , -pull ats^av 

push away 

te 'iching response 

actively encouraging learning 
taking role as director of learning 

consciously injection educational content into activity of child 

verbal response - positive, mediating 
voice approval and explanation 

use of encouraging v;ords, giving further idoas, giving reasons 
encouraging voice tone, extending conversation 

verbal response - negative, mediating 

voice "disapproval, but with an explanation 

discouraging or negative or scolding tone .')f voice, but explanation 
or reason given 

verbal response - positive command language 

positive v^ord or coinnand and no extension of respon<;e 
encouraging tone 

positive direction but no explanation 
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verbal response . - negative command 

negative word, coiranand or direction, no explanation or. reason given ' 
negative voice tone and no explanation or reason given 

ignore 

not watching child, or if watching, no visible or audible affect 

A problem in the analysis of these observations later provide to be that 
mothers- were not always observed during their interaction with the same child; 
observations early in the year might be all with an older child and later ones' 
with a younger child, etc. Also, we realize that just whal the play situation 
of the day was, and whether or not the mot'ner happened to sit with othfer mothers 
she had developed friendships with, could make a great deal af difference In 
how much she noticed and interacted with her own^ childt None of these factors 
are controlled for. This demonstrates; som^^ of the problems encountered In 
data collection in a' naturalistic setting. "^For the purposes of this report, 
hoi;ever, all behavlprs are treated together. The. recording form is shown on 
the following page. ' 

Changed in Child-Rearing Repertoire 

Developing an expanded repertoire of responses, to child behavior was an 
important project goal. Consequently the research efforts expended in develop- 
ing methods of assessing changes in this behavior were extensive. Although 
there are many ways of breaking dovm the general area of T;gtspqn^se repertoires 
into specif Icttypes of actions, one was selected which seemed theoretically 
relevant, measurable, and capable of .being used in a multivariate statistical 
analysis. 

The general strategy was to combine coded, responses to child behavior 
into a series of indices reflecting the proportion of times the desired=Uehav- j 
lor xvras present as a response. For example, the progr^im sought to help mothers 
to develop responses fo independent child behavior patterns which involved 
positive verbal responses using nedlatihg language, or teaching responses, .or 
even positive non-verbal responses, as opposed to negative responses or ig- 
noring the behavior. A measure of program-oriented responses to child inde- 
pendence is: 

„ A B -f C D 

H « F 

where A is the number of positive verbal responses In Snanlsh using 
mediating language, 

B is the number of positive verbal responses in Fnglish using 
mediating language, 

C is the number of positive' non-verbal responses, 

D is the number of teaching response ^ an .d 

E is the number of child actions to v/hlch A, C, and ^ are 
responses. 
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J 

Thus, if a mother was observed twice in a play situation and twice in a meal 
time situation during a given, program time period, say,_ Fall 1973, and her 
child displayed 27 actions thatvWere coded as "independent", she, in turn, 
had 27 responses. If 5 of these were positive verbal mediating responses in 
Spanish, none were in English at all, 9 were positive responses but not 
verbal, and 2 V7ere actions coded .as "teaching" responses, she would receive 
a score for program-oriented responses to child independence of: 

5 -f 0 + 9 -f 2 16 ^ 

-27 - « 27 

for that program time period. If- she was active in the program over both 
years of the project, she would^ have five such scores and her profile over ^ 
that time period reflects changes in the extent of her use of that type *of 
response in interaction with her child. Because the measure is a ratio, it Is 
independent of the number of independent actions disjplayed by the child. A 
low score indicates infrequent use of that part of her repertoire as a response 
to independence when independence is displaved. A high score indicates fre- 
quent use. 

A more' general measure of/ the use of positive verbal and teaching responses 
to several different types of chil(J activities can be obtaifned by summing the 
numerators and denominators of several specific types of indices before dividing. 

A general measure of the' use of repertoire expansions used here Is defined 
as follows: 

^ " fH-R+S+T 

where: A and B are Spanish and English positive mediating verbal responses, 
C is a positive non-verbal response and T) is a teaching response, 
all to independent behavior, 

E, F, G, and H are comparable responses to exploratory behavior, 

I, J, K,. and L are comparable responses to Spanish verbal communi-r 
cation from the child, and 

M, N, 0, and P are comparable responses to English- verbal » conmuni- 
cation from the child. 



and in addition: 



Q Is the ntmiber of independent acts displayed by the child t;o which 
A, B, C, and P are responses, 

R Is the comparable exploratory acts to which F, F, 0, and V are 
responses, 

S Is the comparable Spanish verbal communicative acts, 
T is the comparable English verbal communicative eicts. 
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*- Using thif? model, a number of indices were constructed. Miat tfhev nil 
have in common is that they represent the presence- or absence of a particular 
type of behavior as the ratio of the number of times it occurred to the num- 
ber of tines it could have occurred^ f.iven a particular child behavior. 
Figure PCCl provides a guide to the indices that were constructed. Each cell 
that is identified by r number contains a count that was used as a part of 
the numerator or denominator of an index. For instance, the nbove-mentionod 
measure of program-oriented responses to child independence was computed as: 

P Cell 37 + Cell 38 + Cell 39 + Ce31 AO 37 + 38 + 39 + AO 

" Cell 13 13 

Mote that cell 13 contains a ^ount of the total number of child behaviors 
characterized as "independent". 

In like manner, the followinj: indices were constructed: 



'F 15 behavior. 



^(1 + 42 +- 


43 + 


44 


15 






45 + 46 + 


47 + 


48 


20 






49 + 50 + 


51 + 


52 


21 






37 + 39 + 


40 




' 13 






41 + 43 + 


44 





Response bv mother to exploraton.' child 



Response by mother to Spanish verbal 
communication 



p _ 49 + 50 51 + 52 Response by mother to English verbal 

FV ?,1 communication 



_ Response to independent behavior of Spanish 

SI ' 13 " positive verbal mediating language, or non- 

verbal positive, or teaching 

Response to explora-tory behavior oT Spanish 

SE 15 " positive verbal mediating language, non- 

verbal pc^s?itive, or teachnng. 



37 + 38 + 3Q + AO + Al + 42 + A3 + U Response to exploratory 
B " 13+15 or independent behavior 

35 

T " 36 Teaching acts as a response pattern for nil behavior 



R 



= 37 to 52 _ Summary measure of response to independence, explor- 
A 13+15+20+21 ation and Spanish or Fnglish verbal behavior 



The latter is the primarv measure used in assessing program factors reJated to 
project outcomes. 

Several additional measures were constructed. These included: 

2A + 26 + 28 + 30 Spanish .language response to child *s behavior 
'S 36 "'or communication 

^ , 2 A+2 5+26+2 7+28+2Q+35^ -O.varnll uae of verba] or teaching responses 
VT 36 "to all t^'pes of behavior and communication 
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An Itemative method of constructing indices was used to represent choice 
behavior gather than its presence or absenpe. Of particular importance is the 
choice involved in the conscious use of mediation rather than cotmnand languages 
in making positive and negative verbal responses to a child's actions. In a 
sense ^ the two can be thought of as opposite poles on a continuum that Implies 
validation of the child's autonomy at one end (mediation) and imputation of 
status and power differentials on the other (command) • One way to operational- 
ize this is to construct a measure that represents the two alternatives as 
ranging from plus one to minus one. Using this rationale, two indices of 
mediation vs. command languages vrere developed, one for positive verbal responses, 
and the other for negative verbal responses. A third vas the stim of these two. 

(2A+25) " (26+27) Use of mediation vs. command in positive 
^CMP " ,24 + 25 + 26+27 ' , verbal responses. 

(28+29) " (30f31) ^ Use of mediation vs. command in negative 
%IN " 28 + 29 + 30+11 " verbal responses. 

(2A+25+28+29) - (26+27+30+3L) Use of mediation vs. command In 
%I ' 24+25+28+29+26+27+30+31 verbal responses. 

If only mediation responses v/ere present, the value of each Index is UO. Tf 
only command responses are present, it is -1.0; if both are present in approxi- 
mately equal proportions, the value is close to zero. 

c 

Findings 

Our Year 1 data (Tl and ^T2) shovred a rather unambiguous pattern: nearly 
all of our fourteen indices showed changes in the desired direction. V.e 
assumed on the basis of this two-time data that we wero dealing with a linear 
change. Tliat is, we presumed that had we made measurements during the Fall of 
1972 (a mythical TO) these measurements would be lower than our Tl data (taken 
in winter 72-73), and further, v;e assumed that subsequent measurements (T3, 
T4, and T5) v;ould show a continuation of this upward trend. It should he noted 
that this thinking did not hold for index 7 (use of verbal rather thnh non- 
verbal behavior by mother to make explicit the definition of the situat:?on) or 
for index L2 (use of Spanish rather than Fnrllsh response to child's efforts). 
In the case of index 7 vre presumed that this chanpe In behavior renuired more 
effort or time, and would come along finallv. In the case of index 12, it was 
unclear precisely what desirable change was, since a number of mothers learned 
English during the program and could be expected to want to use it with their 
children. In any event, by the end of the 1972-73 program year, we thought 
we understood that v;e were seeing a linear, upward change in proportion of de^ 
sirahle behavior. 

T3 data was collected in the Fall of 1973 and showed a significant decline 
from T2, and often a large decline from Tl. I'e might have initially, ascribed 
this decline to the fact that over the summer our respondents didn't have the 
benefit of the program. - However, T4 data showed a continuation of this decline 
in eight of the fourteen indices, while the other six indices rose modestly 
at best. It v;as only by T5 that gains again became the predominant pattern: 
nine indices rose, while the others continued their downward turn. 

These trends made our initial analysis plans less useful. Ve had originally 
planned, on the basis of Tl and T2 findings, to lock at these changes and future 
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changes In relation to oth^r variables such as nttltuden, cultural factors, 
(lenographic characteristics, and chanp.es in proj;ran, Po\^^ever, in lipht of 
the second year data, our first iob vas to accuratelv dftscr^ibe the direction 
of the trend lines, Vo have taken index 10 to be a supmry measure, and our 
task has been transf ori^ed Into me^isurinp, and explnininf, deviations from the 
index 10 trend line by the use of demop:raphic, psycholoj^.ical and cultural 
qualities of the respondents as x^ell ai^bv cbanj^es in prop.ran. 



\rell : 



The follovinp indices fit the index 10 slope as described above verv 

» 

Index 1 (positive response by pother td child *s independent behavior) 
Index A (positive ifesponse by mother to rnfrlish verbal cormunications 
bv the thUd) 

Index 5 (positive responses bv rother to child^s efforts) 
Index 6b (use of mediation instead of command in nepative verbal 

resnonses by mother) 
Index 8 (positive, non-nied,latinf response to independent behavior) 
Index 10 (a summary measure of indices 1 through A) 

The remaining indices fit except as ind-Tcated: „ --^ • 

Index 2 (positive response by mother to child exploratory behavior) 

rose slir,ht]y bet^'een T3 and TA, 
Index 3 (positive response bv rother to Spanish verbal communication 

of child) rose slipjitlv between ^3 and 
Index 6a (use of mediation instead of compand lanpuape in po?;itive 

verbal communication bv mother) rose between T3 and TA, 
Index 6c (use of mediation fnstead of comrnnd in verbal resnonses, 

both positive and nepative, bv mother) rose sllchtly between 

T3 and 

Xndiex 7 (use of verbal rather than non-verbal behavior bv mother to 

mabe ex}'>licit the definition of the situation) declined Kotveen 
Tl and T2* 

Ipdex P (nn.qitive, pon-redintinp repipnnse tr eyplor?»torv behavior) 

dpclined <;H<'bt]v bett'een on<^ T5. 
Index 11 (use of tr>ac^>inr resnops<^ b"" motbor) ^^leclined beb'een TA apd '''5 
Index 12 (use of .Spanish rat'-'er t^an rn(>l-^«:h in resnonse to c'WIr^^s 

efforts) decHner! het»'een and and apnin beb^een 'l^^* and '^S. 

Table P^IO shovs means and standard deviations of tbi<; verv f-eneral 
representation of mother-cbild interaction nnttem o^rer the life of tbo nro- 
5ect. Clothe ax^eva^e, notherrs increased their use of positive verbal mediatipf 
and teaching "responses during the first vear* T>„rinr tbe summer t'ben •"'^ere 
\'as no program thev returned to their previous level, r^urinr the secon^^ "ear, 
there vas a drop to a lot? point in rid'»inter, follot^ed i>v a return to anprox**- 
mately the initial point. This table constitutes n stronf arpunent for eyperU 
rental designs that contain data collection points nt more than t«^o t^re per- 
iods, and v'hich permit discontinuities in the prof^ram to occur. 'V shall have 
more to sav about the sine-v;ave tvne of pattern ^elo^'. 
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Table PCIO 



Changes In Mother's positive teachinp. response 
pattp'rns over fivp time periods,^ 



... Mean Stnp(1<'>rfl '^ovtpti 

1972 

ritst Half ,74 .im - 

Second Half ,83 ,160 

1973 

Fall .66 .206 

Winter .57 .171 

Spring .70 .152 



^Data for all mothers present In the experir.ental proup nt thpt tire 



(R127F18(361) 6/12/75) 
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Chart PC-C measures the proportion of independent, expJorntory, and 
verbal behaviors by t>re child that the inother responded ^o in positive (verbf^l 
and non-verbal) or teaching wavs. Farlier these term^/ftere defJi^ed* The 
cohorts cto which reference is made are conoosec^ ^^^irfi^ViaualBjlirhjo share an 
attendancG pattern.^ ThatJ.s, the individuals ouestijon ^^ere enrolled at the 
ST during the quarter tonp. enough for at least one oShservation and as ranv 
as tour observations to be made on each of ther* The nean scores are the 
neans of all scores during each specified tine period, includlnp. all relevant 
cohorts. 

<f TJie Chart shovs an initial upturn between Tl and t2 t^'hich declines ranidV^ 
over the summer bet\7een T2 and T3. By T3, means are lov^er th;»h thev vere at 
Tl, and generally, this decline continues throuf:h TA. Por-^ever, between TA and 
T5 another upturn happens (this upturn too takes place betx-^een ^Mnter and 
Spring), and by T5, the relevant cohorts are sJiphtlv belot/ vrhere thev were 
at n. 

A discussion of^this finding, including, some proposed reasons for the 
inverted "S" shape of the tine datai v^ill be found in the text of this section 
on mothcr-childf interactions. 

^ - > f 

Relative to child rearlnp attitudes, an abbreviated version of the PAHT 
and Family ilttitudc Scale (FAS) Vete each administered, about one year apart. 
Thus ve have Tl and T2 data ior each of these attitude measures • As the 
table below shows, there were no sinnif leant differences, on either attitude 
measure, between Tl and T2, or between the Famllv C^rc Center |?roup and the 
Contrast group. 

' Comparison o^ Factor Score "Computations for 

Family Care Center and Contrast Croup at Tl 
and 72^ VA^T and ^A?^ 

' ^anllv C.iri* Center Contrast Croup 



1. 



Tten and 


Tl 




T2 




Tl 








Factor 


>!-in7 




v-36 


♦'■23 














F.n. 






PARI 


















' authorltarianfsn 


2.173 


.fil5 


2.206^ 


.738 


2.20/. 


.740 


2.253 


.8?o 


strictness 


2.2Rn 


.787 


2.262^ 




2.199 


.757 


2.27S 




equalitarlanisn 


1.201 


.356 


1.248 


.«FT3 


1.422 


.487 


1,25" 


.4/6 


rejection of 


















homcnaker role 


2.38A 


.753 


2.260 


.8]'> 


2.327 


.822 


2.3"P 


.762 


FAS 


2.957 


.619 


2.90A 


.57f' 


2.817 


.438 


2.960 


,5"^/' 



Pelatloffghips Het ve cn Personality and Value 5^cale Scores and Attitudes 

because the PAPT, FAS, and SPT scale scoren have been used in a wide variety 
of research situations, it is useful to report Interc'.orrola tions between them 
and 1-^lth selected other variables. T'^ese nr^ ^hcn In Table ^^Sl, **enns arjd 
stand?.rd*deviationn arc shown in Table PFP2. 7ho iptr^rcorrolat ions hetver*- t^e 
PAPI, FAS and SPT scores are all larfe and positive, Fxcept for Authoritarianism 
(PAPI-1) they all correlated slip^btlv nefativolv ^^Ith our sumnarv reasure of the 
use of positive verbal or toachinr respra'^es to a variet" of child behaviors. 
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Intercorrelations of PARI, FAS and SRI 
Scale Scores with Selected Attitudes 1 



PARI 1 


PARI 2 


PARI J 


PARI 4 


FA5 


SRI-X 


SFI-2 


Verbal or Teaching %2 


.04 


AC 

-.05 


A£ 

-.06 


AO 

-.03 


1 c 

-. 15 


-•09 


AA 

-.09 


Authoritarianism Pari 1 


0 




• 05 


A A 

.04 


C A 


AO 
• OJ 


CO 

• 5o 


Strictness Pari 2' 


.75 


1.0 


• 69 


7A 

. 70 


.62 


£. A 

• 60 


CO 

.52 


Equalitarianism Pari 3 


.65 


• 69 


1 A 

1.0 


"7 A 

.70 


"7 O 

• 73 


• 64 


A C 

.65 


Rej, of Homemaker Role Pari 4 


.64 


.70 


.70 


1.0 


o 

. 73 


• 69 


.61 


Hex. Value Orientation FAS 


.54 




7 1 
. / J 


. 7 J 


1 A 

1.0 


• /9 


A/. 
.04 


Personal Control SRI-1 


.63 


AA 
. 00 


u A A 

;64 


AO 

.69 


TO 

. 79 


1 A 

1^0 


CI 


Control Ideology SRI-2 


.58 


• 52 


£. C 

.65 


A 1 

.61 


.64 


£. "7 

.67 


1 A 

1.0 


Mother seeks soc. rel. improve- 
















ments in prggr. 


,32 


in"* 
•19 , 


.^•17. 


1 O 

• 18 „ 


• 24 


•3.4„> 


0 / 

. _J4 


Mother seeks school skills 


-.04 


-•03 


A / 

-.04 


rtO 

-•02 


A / 

-•04 


-.11 


AO 

-.09 


Changes in mother 


■» 














(socio-eraot, rel, most imp.) 


,21 


• 23 


.24 


* ,03^ 


• 18 


1 f\ 
.19 


1 A 

. 19 


Mother liked social relations 
















benefit for child 


.25 


o c 

• 25 




O A 

• ?8 


o o 

• 22 


o c 

..25 


0"7 

• 27 


Mother liked school skills 
















benefits of progr. for child 


.22 


• 28 


♦-15 


• 15 


• 30 


OA 

.26' 


t"A 

• 16 


Mother liked goon environ. 
















of program for child 


,25 


• 16 




O f\ 

• 20 


.11 


o o 

.23 


. 1/ 


Mother liked new skills or enhanced 
















child relat, from progr. for child 


.25 


• 29 


. 14 


o c 

• 25 


O 1 

.21 


O 


• 14 


Mother liked new skills or teaqhing 
















& understanding child from program 
















for self 


.30 


.29 


1 n 

• 18 


o / 

• 24 


o ^ 

.26 


O "7 

• 27 


0"7 

.27 


Mother perceives school related 
















changes in child 


.14 


.31 


♦ 22 


o / 

.24 


OA 

• 30 


o / 

.24 


O £. 

.26 


>Iother perceives socio-emotlonal 
















changes In child 


.32 


• 26 


• 23 


o c 

.25 


O 1 


o r\ 

.29 


• 39 


Mother perceives program changed 
















rel. with child 


.26 


.17 


• 17 


1 A 


,• 14 


1 o 

• 12 


1 A 

• 14 


Mother liked new skills for mother ^s 
















program for self 


.32 


• 31 


• 24 


• 33 


OA 

• j6 


o o 
• 3o 


Ol 

• 31 


Mother liked neetings, dlscitssions 
















in mothers program 


.33 


• 29 


oo 

. 32 


o o 

• 23 


.14 


.18 


• 18 


Mother liked acquisition of skills 
















in mothers program 


.13 


A O 

-•03 


A 1 

.01 


AO 

• 08 


A A 
• 04 


• 11 


AO 


Mother liked peer rel. & friend- 
















ships in mothers program^ 


.16 




O A 

. 20 


OA 

.20 


1 0 

• 1 o 


AO 

.09 


1 0 


Mother seeks task-oriented change 
















for self 


-.06 


-•02 


.07 


• 08 


.10 


.04 


.05 


Mother seeks socio-emotional 
















change for self 


.16 


.03 


.08 


-•03 


.12 


.17 


.04- 


Perceives change in life 
















from program 


.25 


.24 


.24 


.27 


• 29 


.35 


.23 



TABLE PSF 1 - 



^Dita for 7A program mothers v;ith scores at tt^o time periods (T2 score) 
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TABLE PSF 2 

Means and Standard Deviation 
for PARI, FAS and SRI Scores^ 







■ PARI-1 


PARI-2 


PARI- 3 


PARI-4 


FAS 


SRI-1 


SRI-2 


Mean 




1.73 


1.79 


' .'97 ■ 


1.78 


2.26 


' .54 


.42 


Std. 


Env. 


.10 


.11 


' '.06 


ill " 


.12 


.03 


.03 


Std. 


Dev.* 


1.13 


l.Tl 


' .64 


' 1.19 


1.31 ; 


.35 


.32 



^Data for 124 program mothers Data from terminal data collection for each mother 



' ■ 1' 
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The correlations are sufficiently small to be of little interest, however, 

— r-Authoritarianisn-^ correlated nositivolv with most of the ot^er psvcholo^l- 
cal factors listed, e::copt that it corro]atod'"slip)\tlv nerat-fvelv tHth mothers 
seeking school skills for children and sVil l-or"? ented changes for themselves 
from the program. 

Strictness (PAHX-2) also correlated rosit-^vclv v1th various psycholoplcal 
measures except these skills adquisition orientations. Similar patterps, that 
is in which correlations with skill acquisition are lot-^er or ne}:tative, can be 
seen in the relationships betv;een other factors and the various psychological 
m.easures. 

Chariges in Mother Expectations ; 

VJithin the area of expansion of the m.other\s child rearing techniques, a 
goal of the program v/as to increase the mothers' active support of educational 
values by noticing and responding to the child's efforts. Me have data in this 
atea from interviev^^s (the Preliminary, and the Spring), as well as the previously 
reported mother-child interactions. The intervlex^s showed clear gains. Upon 
their entry into program^ mothers were asked x-^hat they wanted for their child, 
for the program. At this entry point (time 1), 99 women gave 120 responses 
(1.2 responses per respondent). Of the 100 responses that were specific, 
slightly less than one-third mentioned the child gaining school skills* These 
findings may be contrasted with data collected in the Spring of each vear. 
Here (tine 2), the 120 women interviewed gave 317 answers to a question about 
what they. liked about the children's program (2.5 answers per respondent). This 
time, fully one-half of the answers had to do with learning school skills. 

in their children, and the 232 responses were evenly divided >^etween specific 
school sltills (such as langaitge development, increased learning, Vnov7ing colors 
and shapes, etc.), and such inter|>5[rsonal ouallties as being happier, more able 
to share, nore independent' and more mature, finally, seven out of ten changes 
were seen as large, while only three out of ten were seen as small. 

V'e feel this reflects a-. major change in the mothers support of education. 
We know that past research (Ramirez, Demos) is consistent with our initial 
interviev; findings of a fairly low value placed on school skills, kbwever, 
we must also ask whether the change to a higher valuation is duo to program 
impact, ye wonder if part of our perceived change reflects the difference of 
asking an abstract question (Tl) that parents need to answer abstractlv, and 
then asking a question (T2) that mav be answered in concrete terms as a result 
of the first concrete experience x^ith an educational setting for their child. 
This view that' *'lox/* value placed on education as reflected in questionnaire 
studies may simply reflect a lack of* experience x^lth specific school situations 
is consistent v;ith linguistic research by r,ernstein. Ve discusses the very 
concrete vocabulary of low-income families, the use of a restricted language 
code reflecting concrete experience, and contrasts this with the linguistic 
patterns of middle and high income groups which facilitate delaing with abstract 
Ideas and vocabulary. Tn our program, and in mo^^t research that explores 
attitudes toxjard education, parents are asked abdut values and exnprlences that 
they themselves have never,, experienced, and the '"esult^nf^ limited responses 
appear, to reflect this. After a year's nnrticlpj tlon in their chlldrpn'.s 
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learninr, process, our n^.-^thers arc* incredxMv verbal about their children's 
learning capability and r,--ns. They don't use highly abstract terns, but 
they certainly give e.verv evidence of pl.-jcinp, a hl£?h value on school sl^ills. 

It may be irtportant to insert at this point sore researcher observations 
on changes in the nroj^ram that tooV place between the first and second vear 
that observations were made. * J 

T)uring the first year that observations were npde, the center had a 
highly directive person as director, who focussed chjfefly on the children's 
program and mothers role as teachers. >Jothers and staff were told in detail ' 
every day exactly what the activities in each classroom would be and what they 
j5JioulcL_do.ia^t_erma_ja.f woxlvinr. with the children. The teachers were_ also told _ 
what expectations they should have vis-a-vis mother's behavior. The model 
that the director provided for the staff was to tell the mothers how and what 
to do, regarding almost everything. ' 

One month before the final observations that year, the director resigned 
and was replaced by the director trainee, already working in the program. 
She v;as given responsibility for the program supervision and supervised both 
children's and mother's program components. IThile she was not directive in 
lier approach, she continued the pattern of the director making lesson plans 
and informing the staff and parents of what would be happening*. The onlv 
major change she ini^tigated was to divide the children into permanent age- 
based classroom groupings which allowed more age-appropriate activities and 
more continuous personnel, staff, mothers, and children in each classroom,. 

During the second year, the director trainee became director. She 
focussed heavilv on parent development. >fore classes for narents were offered, 
an dT a more intensive mental hea Ith component was aTlBeT. "P¥th'e rTh an"t H^e~dTrec- 
tor informing staff and parents of the dail^' activities, each classroom teacher 
planned the activities for her own class and read announcements to her own 
group. A head teacher was hired, whose concern was primarily wich the program 
for children, and who was verv non-directive in her supervisory style vis-a-vis 
the teachers. Two new teachers were hired, both very young, and they plus one 
returning teacher, also young, all expressed fears of wor'^ing wit^^ parent^. 
That is, at staff meetings and also in interviews with researchers, they de- 
scribed themselves as afraid to tell parents what to do. They felt verv young 
relative to the mothers, felt threatened when a parent did not interact '''itb 
her children in ways the teacher suggested, and took parental non-response as 
personal rejecuion. Increasingly, they preferred to do what ever needed being 
done themselves, rather than to ask the mother to do it. 

At midyear, the entire staff held an evaluation of the program as a whole. 
Researchers had observed the curriculum as being planned on the basis of daily 
activity rather than on the basis of an overall orientation, and the total 
staff was concerned about mothers not taking the initiative in working with 
their children in the classroom. As a result of this evaluation, several 
changes were instituted. First, there was increase in the number of meetings 
between parents and teachers in order to explain to narents the rationale for 
the activities and to disruss how parents could help in the clas'^roon. ^hpre 
w^re in-service training ss/ons for the stnff to heln develon a coborent frame 
work or rationale for the j:urrlculum planning. Tbe staff decided to he more 
Specific in sho^.-lng parents ho^»* to work in the classroom riit^ their cbildren. 
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They described themselves as more comfortable In worlcinp vjith parents, and 
more confident as to their own abilities as teachers after this point. They 
seemed to react to this evaluation and planning tine as stipport for theirselves 
as teachers, and that beia?*, more direct vHth parents was both surportpd, legit- 
imized and possible* 

Tlie results of these processes vjere recorded by the research team in a 
number of ways. Parents spoke more in the parent-teacher meetings, and asked 
many more questions of the teachers. They were also more openly critical of 
the teachers and questioned some of the activities in the classrooms. Also, 
when teachers gave parents specific tasks, they seemed to follow? them through 
and often repeated their activities even when not specifically told to do so. 

The wannth and ve^ and teachers Increased 

markedly. Parents also appeared to increase in the interactions they had with 
children other than their o\m» 

Positive Verbal ?tediating Responses and Teaching as a Final Program, Outcome 

There are a number of, statistical techniques for assessing program out- 
comes. In the area of mother-child interaction patterns there was no control 
group observation, and could not have been. Fence, a single-group before- 
after design is employed. Since parents .were observed In child Interactions 
af seve far points in time, however, a trajectory, or profile, of the program 
outcome variable tan be plotted. Moreover, since parents entered the program 
at various times, a ^cohort analvsis is possible. Jhis is especially Important 
In an analysis of final program outcomes since people dropped out of the pro- 
gram at various times. Given this arrangement, program impact can be measured 
by identifying the cohort of which each mother was a member. Thus, the impact 
of program changes can be seen on people who left the program at varying times. 



The statistical technique chosen to assess final program outcome in t^e 
area of parent-child interaction patterns was n controlled step-regression. 
The dependent variable was the simimary measure of Positive Verbal Mediating 
Responses and Teaching ar, responses to independence, exploration or Spanish or 
English commnnicatlon on the part of the child. (Defined above as R^^). The 
last available score for the mother before she left the program was used as 
the dependent va/lable. The objective of the analvsis is to account for varia- 
tion in the mothers performance at their last period in the program. 

Because Initial values often strongly influence ^final values, tlie first 
independent variable used in the regression equation was the first available 
comparable score for the mother as soon as she entered the program. T)ds 
enables controlling for initial value in explaining variation in the final 
scores. 

The second block of variables used represented salient background factors. 
A set o-f dummy variables (Cohen, 1970) was used to represent the differences 
between mothers with Mexican-American and Anglo ethnicity on the on^ hand, and 
those with Mexican ethnicity on the other. ^ 

A third block, of factors entered into the regression contained onlv a 
single variable, Orientation To\:ard Mexican-American Values (TA?). The ^amilv 



^fhe latter v;as used as the "excluded^' group in the set of dummy variables, hence 
beta coefficients for *'exican-Amorican and Anglo represent the differences In 
moans between these and the excluded group. 
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Attitude Scale v.ms entered at this point to represent tV>e final set of initia": 
conditions lo^'ically prior to prop.ram exposure* 

The fourth blocl: of factors in the repressicn included a ^ct of three 
dummy variables representing morhership in program exposure cohorts. These 
^variables effectively represent the combined influences of program variables 
operative during the tine the mother was present. Since these varied from 
quatter to quarter, and since mean values of "the dependent variable appear to 
have been heavily influenced by them, inclusion of the duimy variable block 
enables the analysis to untangle program influences on the final outcome from 
the influences of various psychological factors which may be confounded x-iith 

The last blocV of factors entered in the regression equation are considered 
to be logically subsequent. to the time T^ score, to ethnicity, to the partici- 
pant's value system, and to her program cohort experience. This block of 
psychological variables are related to goals for children, perceived program 
impacts, and liking for varibus facets of the program* Arguments could be 
made for alternative sequences in introducing blocks of variables. The one 
chosen reflected a desire not to make arbitrarv distinctions between variables 
all measured at a psychological- level* ' „_ 

It should be observed that neither the PAPT nor the SPT scale scores are 
ifxcluded in the list of independent variables. Farller multinlo regression 
analyses had indicated that when other factors ^jere considered, none of these 
factor scores had the slightest abiHtv to explain variation In tt^e mothers* 
final score on this dependent variable. Other variables were also discarded. 
These included: 

^(l')~Tire~mo tlTe r s '^Tikln of ~ th>r~gene fol "pr o ffr am^eWlTo f ~ch^1 1(1~ 

(2) The nx5thcr*s liking of skills she got from the program 

(3) The mothers' perception of school-related or socio-emotlon?;] changes 
having taken place in the child. 

(4) Her liking of various facets of the mothers program other than 
personal skills 

(5) Characterization of herself as having specific socio-emotiona] and 
task-oriented skills as objectives. 

Description of the independent variables used in the final analysis 

1, The respondents were asked, as thev began program, "VTiat do vou want 
for your child from program?" The four possible responses to this open-ended 
question were each coded as "social relationships" or as "school skills". 
Variable HV141 was the proportion of ansv^ers that ^-^are coded as "school skills" 
and variable W142 was the proportion of ansvrers that were coded as "social 
relationships"* Thus, ^IV141 and MV1A2 had a largely Inverse relationship to 
each other (if a mother gave no ansT'^ers of either ^ind, of course, both t.Totj]d 
have scores of zero, and v7ould not he Inverse)* 'Hie values of these t^ro variables 
ranged from.zero to one. 

2. At the end of each program vear, in the '^nrlng, each r e s p on den t ' ^'a s 
asked what they liked for their child in the children's program* 'T'he four 
possible responses to this open-ended question were coded as "social relations", 

^Tlie "excluded" group 1s those mothers remaining in the prolect from time Tl t:hrough 
time T5, and the regression coefficients represent deviations from that cohort* 

0115 
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"school skills", "attributes of SBFCC or its staff", or "too yaj^.ue to classify"* 
Variable ONV16B2 was the proportion of those answers that indicated an orienta- 
tion toward school skills* This index could vary between zero and one* 

3. In addition, each Spring, respondents were asked ts^hat they liked for 
themselves in the children's prograpu The four possible responses to this 
question were coded as "learning ne\r skills for self", "learning to teach or 
understand one's child", "getting away from the usual housexv^ife and i^other role", 
"nei'? or enhanced relationship with child", "generalized learning", "evervthlrig", 
and "too vague to classify". Variable NV17A2 tneaspred the proportion of these 
responses that were classifiable as task-oriented and included "learning neT; 
skills for self", and "new or enhanced relationship with child". This variable 
couy range in value from zero to one. _ 

4. Further, at the end of each program vear, respondents v;ere asked what 
they liked for themselves in the mothers program* The *^ive possible answers 
to this open-ended question v;ere coded as "program skill", "meetings, discuss- 
ions and speakers", "role as wife and mother", "peer relations and friendships", 
"general", and "too vague to classifv". Variable, W18A2 is the proportion of 
those ansv7ers that mentioned "program skills", and varies ^rom zero to one. 

It is a pleasure of skill acquisition motivat-fon. 

5* Respondents were also asked each Spring how program had changed their 
life. The four 'possible responses to this open-ended question were.^cad.ed as 
"learning language (Spanish or Engrish)", "gaining new understandings", "new 
relationships with child", "gaining new relationship wit^^ husband", "new rela- 
tionship with peers", "ability to control one's otti 3ife", "greater personal 
comfort", "general positive feelings about the child", "the effect of the pro- 
gram on self", and "too vague to classify". Variable NV20A2 was the proportion 

possible" answers any ^cindTire^^'esponde^^ ^wh'iTe' Varlabre 

NV20B2 was the proportion that "gaining new understandings", "gaining new rela- 
tionship with child", and "general positive feelings about chi]d" were of the 
total answers* This v/as a measure of changes in p's perception of her relation- 
ship to her child* Both variables varied from zero to one. 

6* Each respondent v;as asked in the Spring, "IJhat was most important to 
you about the program?" The four possible responses to this open-ended question 
were coded as "a class", "a speaker or discussion group", "field trins", 
"services performed by SBFCC", "general task-oriented improvement", "socio- 
emotional changes in the child", "socio-emotional changes in the motlier", and 
"too vague to classify". Variable MV21A2 was the proportion that socio-emotiona] 
changes in mother or child were of the total responses* This variable could 
vary from zero^ to one* 

Table MR-1 presents the results of the final multiple regression anaJvsis. 
Almost have (45%) of the variation in the use of Positive verbal, mediating and 
teaching response (dependent variable Is explained *1 Pespite the spall sam- 
ple size, the explained variation is signif'icant at the .01 leve] . 

It is of interest that the time Tl score explains loss than ir oT f:he varia- 
tion in K^* Clearly, the measure i?? one which is subiect to considerable circum- 
5 tantial influences • 



^This, of course, drops to 32% v;hen adjusted for degrees of freedom, since the 
sample size is smalli^ relative to the number of predictors* 
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TABLE MR^l 

Multiple PtCp,re5sion of Mother !s Child Repertoire 
on Tine-One Scorq, Ethnicity, Value Orientation, 
rroRram_£articipation Cohort and Psvcholofiical Factors. 



Multiple, R .67 

r2 \45 

r2 (adj. for d.t.) ..32 

StdV Err. Est. .16 



Time Score 

Me X 1 c an- Ame r 1 ca n 
Ethnicity (dummy) ^ 

Anglo Ethnicity (dummy) 

Mexican American Values 

Program Cohort (duraiiiies)^ * 
Time 3-5 
Time 1-^ 
Time 3-4 

Mother' S/jsocial relation- 
ship goals for child 

Mother's school skills ^ 
goal for child / 

Progr. impact on soclo- 
emot. "rel. of child and 
mother seeir~a¥~lmpl)Yta^ 



Analysis of Variance d.f. SSO 
Regression 15 X.189 



.08 



3. 22 J 



Mother liked school skills 
benefits of program 

Mother got enhanced child 
relationship* from prpgr. 

Mother perceives program as 
having changed her rela- 
tion to child 

Mother liked getting new 
skills for herself from 
mother's proj^ram 

Mother perceives her oto 

life as having been changed 
by mothers program .15 



, Residual 


59 1.453 


.02 




Constant Tern 


.61 






, S 


Beta 


$td. Error of B 


F 


Step r2 


.11 


.11 


1 1 

.:1.JL 


1 no 




.07 


.18 


.05 


2.30 




-.05 


-.10 


.06 


.76 


.10-> 


-.02 


-.14 


.02 


1.32 


.13 


.05 


.11 


.06 


..58 




.06 


.14 


.07 


.62 


.23I 


-.04 


-.69 


.07 


.44 




.22 


.28 


.09 


5.99 


.28 


-.11 


-.12 


.10 


1.35 


.30 


-.37 


-.25 


. .16 


5.41 


.35 



.28 


.33 


.10 


7.27 


.38 


-.ZO 


-<.17 


.16 


1.64 


.39 


-.35 


-.17 


.23 


2.25 


.41 


-.28. 


-.27 


.14 


4.10 


.43 



.20 



.12 



1.68 



.45 



^Significant at..01 level 

^Mexican ethnicity and program participation cohorts 1-5 are excluded groups 
All dummy variables were coded 1 for membership and 0 for non-membership 
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Adding the ethnicity factors increases the explained variation to 10%. , 
There arc substantial differences between mothers ^^Ith a >?exlcan, Mexican-Ameri- 
can, and Anglo background, which can be seen in the regression coefficients 
(B's) for these dummy variables. The primary comparison is between Mexican 
(excluded group) and the Mexican-American groups (Anglo's constituted a small 
minority of people) • The Mexican-American group is substantially higher. 

Even when ethnic "Background is taken account of, there is vStill a 3% 
increase in explained variation when the FAS scores, representing orientation 
to a value system characterized as Mexican, are entered into the equation. 
The relationship is scarcely dramatic, however, since the "FAS regression coeffi 
cient is approximately the same size as its standard error. 

_.Tlie program impact variables add another 10% to the explained variation, 
as X70uld be expected from our earlier discussion of program differences during 
the first and second years. Houbtless, this impact makes itself fe^t tV» rough 
the operation of psychological variables nhich are not vet in the equation, 
and which, when entered, drop its apparent explanatory power, Yot, the program 
effect must be regarded as significant. 

TheT^lock of psychological factors, v?hen Introduced, Jointly increase 
the explained variation to 45%. Although the F-levels on some can best be 
described as marginal, they have been left in the equation on the^ theory that 
the social costs of over-reporting potentially useful factors v;hose effects 
may be attenuated by measurement errors is less costly than omitting them from 
the analysis and thereby consigning them to oblivion. These factors include: 

(1) The negative 'effects of mother's reporting initial school sl'-ills 
goals for their children. 

^(2^ Tfbtirefs 'TpercepTlons of enhanced* sociaT relaTlwshl'ps 'Wi'th^th^elT— 
child from the program, 

(3) Mothers' perceptions of their own lives having been changed by 
the program.. 

Tliose factors making for a higher final score^ on the use of verbal and 
teaching behavior than would be expected on the basis of initial score, ethni- 
city, value orientations, and program cohort are: . ... 

(1) Tlie Mother's reporting having Improved social relationships for ^ 
her child as a goal when she entered the program, 

(2) Liking the school skills gained by her child from the program, 

(3) Perceiving her ovm life as hriving been changed bv tbe program. 

Those factors making for a lower final score at the time the mother 
left the program than would have been expected on the basis of her initial 
score, ethnicity, value orientations, and program cohort are: 

' (1) The mother's reporting having Improved school skills for her 
child as a goal vjhen she enti^rcd the program. 

(2) Seeing the program impact on the socio-emotional relationships 
between her and her child as important to her. 
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(3) Perceiving that the relationship between her and her child has ^? 
been enhanced by the prop.ram. 

(4) Perceiving that the- proj^ram has been a factor in chanp^inf: her 
relationship with her child* ' 

(5) Reporting increased skills for herself (i.e. driving, learning 
English) as the principal benefit cf the motliGrs' program. 

Ue can only speculate,, about why certain attitudes respondents report- 
about the program and Its effects appear to correlate either v^ith high scores 
in the desired direction of parent response to a child's behavior or the oppo- 
^siite.^ For exampler^^e find that- if -a parent, upon Bntry to Jthe program is asfeeH 
what she wants for her child from the program, and the response Is the realm 
of socio-emotlonal goals, she is apt to Increase in desired responses. If, 
hovrever, she mentions school skills, it is likely that her desired responses 
do not develop, or they even drop. However, If a parent, at the erid of program 
is asked v;hat she liked for her child and the response is the acnulsition of 
school skills, she is apt to ^be high In changing to desired responses, and If 
she says she liked the skills she acquired, $he is ant to be low on the measure 
of desired responses: The same is true^if she says the socio-enotional changes 
in herself or her child are important results of her p.roj^ram participation, 

Mq can, of course, generate many hypotheses to explain these apparentlv 
paradoxical responses. One view that vje feel is consistent with observations 
made during the year of mothers is to view it in the framevTork of flexibility 
and rigidity. have stated earlier that it is hard to respond to an abstract 
question in any but a concrete way - if a parent's experience \'lth voung 
children has been focu sed on social developme nt, the goal of socio-epotional 
growth is a likely response to being asked what is desirabl^Tor t^ie child in 
program. If the person is flexible, anrf- in the course of program participa- 
tion experiences the intellectual growth of the child, she vjould see this as 
"desirable and develop the techniques she was told would help foster It. Tliere- 
fore by the end of the program she values school skills and has changed her 
Interaction patterns to foster these s^^ills. If, on the other hand, school - 
means to her traditional forms of academic learning, and she is unable to see 
the children's activities fitting this model, then she either acts in what are 
considered' traditional ways of fostering it, which could give a low score on 
desired behaviors, and at the end of the program might see emotional changes 
as important but not having to do with her behavior - or she rav have focused 
on her own skill acquisition, ^.thich does follow a more traditional apnroach 
but does not affect her child" — interaction patterns. „ 

research Conclusions and Pecornmnndations for 'further Investigation 

Ma have reported on the demographic characteristics of our families, 
their attitudes about mother's emplowent, their participation in the Centro, 
and we have observed and measured changes in the mothers' self concept, their 
knowledge and ability to use community resources, the kinds o^" problems thev 
encounter and how they handle them, their participation in communitv groups 
and the Centro itself, their access to resources and to child care and mobility, 
and their child rearing attitudes and practices. Overall, we see 'mothers that 
have increased in their participation and sense of responsibility at the Centre, 
that have better resources and skills they can bring to bear in solving their 
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problems and that value their child's and their own. learning process. Our 
initi'al idea had been that Personal Control factors and Control Ideolojjv 
factors would be mediated by program and that inothers* behavior and attitudes 
would change. It appears that Control Ideolop.y doesn't change and although 
it is highly correlated with many attitudes, its lack of behavioral correlation is 
Impressive. Though the PARI is also correlated vith many attitudes it too 
fails to predict behavior. VJe have not found anv significant changes in 
attitude as measured by usual research instruments, nor is there a consistent 
change in desired responses by mothers to behaviors correlated to school success 
by their children, father, it appears that the content of the program, the 
attitude and role of staff and participating mothers have great influence on 
the behavior of parents. Our research has focussed on "outcomes" and we have 
seea^ umisual _inv_oLvement. on the part of mothers in the Centro,^ yith observed . 
changes in their evaluation of themselves and their nblllty. Future research 
rust focus on the process that mediates these outcomes; ho^.' do mothers eet 
involved and socialized in the program? Ilou do thev Interact i^ith their o^m 
and other children, and what are the dynamics operating that affect thJs? Uow can 
the setting for that interaction be held constant in a more standardized situa- 
tion, so the measurement can be more comparable and reliable? It t.tou3d be 
v:ell to be clearer on exactly where parents are at the time they enter the pro- i 
gram, and more frequent measurement of the change process should be employed. 
Also, our focus has been on the mothers exclusively. This m^iy have had sore 
behavioral effect on the mothers. He Pnow little of the children's growth. 
These are some of the promising directions to be explored in future research. 

llie implications of our findings for both programatlc efforts and 
further research include: 

1. Parental role flexibilitv must be considered. 

2. Expectations about "school behavior" should be tahen Into 
account in setting up both program and change models. 

3. Tlie models of roles plaved bv sta^^f members are crucial. 

4. Administrative styles may result in completely unintended 
program changes. 

5. The role of program "oldtlmers" and neer grrun influences 
is even larger than even we anticipated. 

' 6. Programs vhlch do not provide nost-program reinforcement of 
learned behavior mav veil have worked in vain. 
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SANTA BARBARA. FAMILY CARE CENTER 
PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 



^ > 

.is 

C C 

DATE 



MOTHER'S NAJ-IE: 



ADDRESS : 



PHONE: 
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SANTA BARBARA FAMILY CARE CENTER 
PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 



Date: 



Interview 9 



Interviewer: 



Is there a telephone in your house? I ] yes | \ no 
Ij Including yourself, please tell me all the people that live in your house. 



L. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 
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Birth-, 
date 


BlrthDlacG* 


Uela tlonshit) 
to mother 


(If child) 
Year In 
School 


(If Adult) 
T^ast grade of 
school com- 
pleted 






















> 





































































































* Ask "Is that a big or small towr^^ ^unless absolutely obvious) 
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II. Are you now married s eparate d d ivorce d s ingl e w idowed / 

III» A. Has this child gone to a preschool program before? 
(If yes) IJhich one? 

Have any of your other children gone to a preschool program? 
(If yes) KTiich one? 

Are any of your children in another preschool program now? 
(If yes) VJhich one? ' 

How did you hear about the Santa Barbara Family Care Center? \n\o told you? 



C* 



IV. A. 
B. 

V. A. 
B. 



C. 

VI. A. 



Did they tell you about the Children's Program, the Mother^s Program 
or what? 

When did you hear about the program? 

\vTien did you start coming to the program? ^ 

(If more than one month passed from the time she Heard and the time she 
joined ask.) 

How is It that you decided to cone to the program nox^ (then)? 

Are there any community groups whose activities you sometimes attend like 
the PTA, La Casa, religious or church groups, sport groups, things like 
that? 

St' 

(If yes) I-Jhich groups are tUey? (List names of groups-ask next questions 
for each.) . . 



B. 



C. 



D. 



Names of Groups ' ^ 








Are you an actual member of 
do you just attend meetings 
or what? 


* 






During the last 6 months did you 
go to most of the meetings, or 
did you only go to a few of them? 








During the last 6 months have 
you been any kind of officer 
or been on a committee? 
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VII. A. Can you drive a car? 
i I Yes 



T 



3 No 



B, Are you learning 


to drive? - - 


■ □ Yes 


□ no ■ 
T 


C. Inhere? 


!)• Are you planning 




to learn £o drive? 




' ^ Yes 








E. Inhere? 



Do you and /or your husband ovm a car or truck? 

Own car Own truck Doesn't ovm (SKIP TO 7K 



Do you have more than one?_ 
\sTio usually uses It /them? 



Can your husband or someone else, that lives in your 
I. IF DOESN'T DKIVK house take you where you need to go? 



(If yes) IIuw mny?_ 



Can he take yon almost anytime, occasionally, or what 



J. IF DRI\^S 



Can you use the car when you need to go some place? 
Would that be almost anytime, occasionally, or what? 



IF R. CAN DRIVE 



K. Is there any other car you use part of the time I I Yes | I No 
L» (IF YES) Can you sec it almost anytime, occasionally, or what? 



VJhose car Is it? 
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(ASK EVERYONE) 

N* Is there another person like a relative or friend you sometimes 
count on to drive yo u plac es yo u want to go, liKe tp a meeting, a 
doctor or visiting? f 1 Yes I I No 

.0. • (IF YES) Who is that? ^ 

Anyone else? 

VIII. A» Do you* use public transportalon soiaetlmes such as the bus or taxi? 

Bus: □Yes I I No Taxi: \ I Yes . | | No 

(IF USES EITHER ONE) 

B. DO TOU USE IT (bus, taxi) regularly or just one in awhile? 

Bus: I I Re]g. I I Once in awhile/Taxi: I | Reg. | | Once in awhile 
(IF USES REGULARLY OR ONCE IN A!fflILF.) 

C. About how many times did you use the bus/taxi in the last two weeks? 

Bus: times Taxi: ^times 

IF USES BUS , TAXI REGULARLY) 

D. miAT KIND OF TRIPS DO YOU REGUMRLY USE A BUS? TAXI, FOR? 

(PROBE: YOU KNOW, LIKE DOCTORS APPOINTMENTS, SHOPPING, VISITS) 

BUS TAXI 



E. Sometimes people have sudden emergencies and they have to pet to the 
hospital quickly, or go to a relatives house, or things like that. 
If a sudden emergency happens to you, how do you get there? 
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IX. Next we want to ask you about work and employment of people In your family, 
(IF THERE IS A HUSBAND) 

.A. your husband working now? w orking^ ^disabled 

Student Unemployed T^ald off 



B* Ifliat is your husband's occupation now? Ivfhat sort of work does he do? 



C. What kind of business is that in? 



D. Does your husband work for himself or for someone else or what? 



E. (IF SELF) Does your husband regularly emplov anyone other than himself? 



X. Now Vd like to ask what you think about women working? 

A. Do you think it a good idea or a bad^ Idea for ^someone like yourself 
to have a job? 

Good idea I I Don ' t know I I Bad idea j 

I 4 depends " ' / 

/ 



B* On what does it depend?^ 



C. What are the main reasons why yoii feel it Is a good/bad idea? 



Anything else' 
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About you - Do you have a j-ob now? 
(IF, YES) (IF NO GO ONTO 8N) 



Yes 



INo 



What do you do? l-^hat sort of x^rork do you do?_ 



F. VJhat kind of business Is that In? 



G. bo you work for yourself or for someone else, or v/hat?^ 



How long have you been working there?^ 



!♦ Had you ever worked for anyone else hefore going to work there? 

. fIZlYes I I No 
J. (IF WORKED)' Unien was that? (Dates) 



K. What was It that made you decide to get this job now? Anythlnf, else? 



Do you plan to keep working during the next year? 
I I Yes I 1 No 



Don^t know 




(IF NO JOB NOW) 

N. Haye you ever had a job? Yes □ No (IF NO GO ONTO 8S) 

0, (IF YES) When vjas the last tine you worked. From to_ 

P. V/liat kind of work did vou do? ^ 



Q. U^at kind of business was th^ ln_ 



D:id you work for yourself*, for someone else, or what? 

Someone else Self Other (FXPLAIN)^ 



S. Are you thinking of getting a job during the next vear? 

□ 



Yes 



No 



Don^t know 



( Depends 



(SKIP TO 9A) 



T. On What Does It ^enend? 



Go to 9 A 
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(IF THINKING OF GETTING A' JOB) 

What kind of work are you. considering? (PROBE: Anything In Particular?) 



Have you had a chance to actually go and- look for a Job? 
Yes 



How is it you decided to look for 
a job now? Anything else? ^ 



No 



Do you think you will go out and look 
for one, or is that something that 
will have to wait? 



u 11 look I will wait 

4. 



depends 



Y. VThv Ir. that? On Vhat? 



(IF HUSBAND IN HOME) 



XI 



A, I'/hat does your husband think about yoiljr workinp?_ 



B. Is this something which is very important to hln or doesn't it really 
matter too much? , 



(FOR EVERYONE) 
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C, l^at does the rest of your family think about vour working* ?_ 



D. Is this something which is very Important to them, or doesn t it really 
matter too much? , ' 



Tim 
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Xli. A. \n\at lanpuage is spoken in your home west of the time?_ 

' B, Does everyone speak it? * [ I ^Yes f [ ' X No 
(IF NO) C. W.o speaks it? 



D.' Is another language used part of the time? Yes No 

(IF YES) IJhat language? 



E. 


When is it 


used? 




F. 


Who speaks 


it? 













.xm. A. Do you have any doctor or doctors yoii dee regularly? PROBE ON EACH ONE 
MENTIONED, WHAT KIND of DOCTOR^ WHO SEES HIM/HER? 



B. Who is it? 



Do you have any dentist or dentists you see regularly? (PROBE EACH ONe) 
WHO SEES HIM/HER? 



D. \^o is it? 



E. Do you know if you are elegible for Medi-Cal?^^^ 
I Don't know [ I Knows is elegible 



Knows is not elegible 



F. Have you ever used it? G. Do you use it now?^ 



H. D o you know if you are el egible for food stamps? 

□ 

Don't know Knows is elegible ( | Know Is not elegihle 

I. Have you ever usftd tiie m J. Do you use them nwj ? 
K. Are you getting financial help from: 

AFDC IJF.LFARE ^OTHER__ (PROBE, FA>ftLY, EX-HllSr.AJ^D 

UNEMPLOWnSNT, DISABILITY ETC.) , 

L. Have you lived anyplace besides Santa Barbara or the place you said vou 
, were bom? 

(IF YES) Where? (Tf not known place) I-There is that? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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M. 

N. 
0. 



Q. 

tlV, A. 



^0 



(IF NOT BORN IN U.S. ASK) How long have you lived Ip the 
Unitec' States ? . 

How long have you lived in Santa Barbara? - 



How long have you lived in your present home?^ 



_years 
years 



Have you always lived in the same house here in Santa Barbara 
since you have had your own family (husband, children etc.) 

How many other places In Santa Barbara Have you l:j.ved? 

Do you have relatives in Santa Barbara? , 



Do you have compadres or comadres in Santa Barbara?^ 

Do you have acquaintances in Santa Barbara? 

Have you made friends in Santa Barbara ?_ 



Do you know any other women that might lijce to come to the program? 
YesL 



No 



I'lho are they? 



Do you have anyone who can take care of y our children If you want to leav 
the house for a few hours? f I Yes □ No 



(IF YES) G. Is it a relative?^ 
H, Is it a friend? 



I. Is it ari acquaintance? ' 



J. Is it a person whom you pay?^ 



XV, A, What do you want for your child (children) ^in participating In the 
program* -- 



Anything else? 
B* \n\y is this important to you? 



C» t-Jhat do you want for yourself in participating in the program? 
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Anything else? 
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D. is this imporf.aift to you? 



(IF HUSBAND IN HOME) 
E. What does your husband think about your coming to this program? 



F. this something which is very important to him or doesn't it 
really matter too much? . 



(FOR EVERYONE) 



fi. UTiat does the rest of your family think about your coming to this program? 



H. Is this something which is very important to them, or doesn't it 
really matter too much? - 
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Santa Barbara Family Care Center 
COMUNITY RESOURCES QITKSTJONNAIRE 
Mother Date ^Interviewer 



We will be asking you questions about problems and the vray families work 
at taking care of them. Sometimes we have a problem or worry of our own or in 
our family, and turn to others for help and favors. 

!♦ When you need a personal favor , is there someone you can turn- to? 
(If Yes) \n\o is that? 

Person l\1iere does he (she) live? VJhat is his (her) 

(If in S.B,, how far is that ' relationship to you? 
from your house?) 



Is there anyone else? 

(If all friends, add: "Such as a relative,") 
(If all relatives, add: "Such as a friend,") 

2, When you need advice about a personal problem, is there someone you can 
turn to? 

(If Yes) I^ho is that? 

Person VJhere does he (she) live? l^at is his (her) 

relationship to you? 

(If in S.B,, how far is that 
from your house?) 



Is there anyone else? 

(If all friends, add: "Such 'as a relative?") 
(If all relatives, add: "Such as a friend?") 

3, VJhen you need help v;ith a personal problem, is there someone you cnn 
turn to? 

(If Yes) UHio is that - 

~ "Person '^ "^ " VJhefe does he (she) "live?^ ^ ^untat l's"hi5 (her) " 

(If in S.B., how far is that relationship to you? 
from your house?) 

Is there anyone else? 

(If all friends, add etc,) 
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>tany families have housing, 'health, and family problems, We want to 

ask how it was for you. Think back to las t ^^at problems came 

up this last year? 

In the past year has your family had a: 

Physical Health Problem? (Probe; a major illness or sicl-ness that 

really vrorrled vou,)" 

Housing Problem? (Probe: such things as not enough space, 

""eviction, bad condition of house, rent too 
high, etc.) 

Family Problem? X Probe: Things like marriage problems, 

^problems with children, other people in 
house, money problems, or unemployment.) 

Mental Health Problem? (Probe; like being very upset or nervous- 
more nervous than usual.) 

(If more than one problem is mentioned in an area^ ask mother to pick the 
one that was the most serious, or biggest problem. Then ask the following 
questions for the problem in each area.) 
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(FOR EACH PROBLEM MENlIONEDj 



Lett's talk about the 



problem* 



!• What was the problem? I^at was wrong? 

2. " VJhen was that? . \ 

3. Ifliat did you do first? 

Then what happened? 

4. Did you take care of this problem all by yourself or did you talk it 
over with anyone? 

I\Tio was that? 

(If person not previously mentioned on P. 1) 

How did you happen . to call on that person? I^at is his (her) relationship 



Did that person (they) help you in any other way besides talking it over? 

5» Were you in contact with any Agency or service to help yith your problems? 
How did you- find out which agency to call on (be specific)? 



Were there any othpr agencies involved (be specific)? 

(IF SO, ASK FOLLOWING OITESTTONS ABOUT EACH ONE) 

6, How did you get in touch with that group? Bid someone else contact them fo 
you or did you contact them or what? 

(If someone else not mentioned on p. 1) 
Who is that? How are they related to you? 

?• Did you work with the head of that program or v;ith a worker there? 

8. Was the person Mexican-American or Anglo-American? 

9^1 How^much~or~a~'Spa^ 
with them? 

(If there was a language problem ask) 

Except for the language problem, x^rere the people there easy or hard to 
• talk to? 



to you? 
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10» \^en you first called on the agency,^^ what- did you hope the agency- 
would do? 

li» Were you able to get them to do some of what you vjanted them to do or 
did they just do what they decided to do? 

12» I'Jhat did they ^actualty end up doing? ' .5 

13t Were there any other things you thought they should have done that 
they couldn't or wouldn't do? 

(IF YES) I'That were they? 



14* Were there any other difficulties you had in using these services? 
(IF YES) What were they?' 



15» Is the problem gone now, or do you still have it? 

16» Looking back on all your experience with this agency, do you think you 
could have handled them differently? 

(IF YES) What could you have done? j 
What do you thing would have happened? 



17 • Here is a picture of a ladder numbered from 1 to 10. 
Tlie top of the ladder would show the agency really 
helping you to take care of your problem. Show me 
where you would put the agency you went to from 
"no help" at 1 to "complete help" at 10 • 



10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 
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One of the things we are Interested in finding out is how good a job 
is done by Santa Barbara *s community services in reaching out to people thev 
are supposed to serve. Here, is a list of coimnunity services and helping 
agencies • we are listing as many as possible, so don^t worrv if you have 
never even heanlof many oj: them. ^ ' 

Think back to last [ and try to remember about each one: 

(ASK T1!ESE QUESTIONS ABOUT EACH SERVICE) ^ 

1. Have you ever heard of this agency? 
(IF YES, CIRCLE NU^IBER AND ASK:) 

2. Have you ever contacted or ever used this service? 

(IF YES, CTIECK AFTER AGENCY NA^;E AND ASK:) * ^ 

3* Have you contacted or used this service this yenr ? 

(IF YES, CIRCLE CHECK AND FILL IN INFORMATION ON FOLLOWING PA^E.) 



r 
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ONLY FOR AGENCIES USED OR CONTACTED THIS YEAf? 



Agency 
If 

here 



Who contacted 
the agency? 



Self 



Other 
(specify) 



Did you actually use the 

agency? 
(IF NO, ASK) IsTiy not? 
(IF YES, ASK) \n\o used it? 



How many tines ^ 
have vou actually 
used this agency 
since _^ 



"erIc 



Use. this for both 
Sp-ftnlsh & Englieti 
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HELPING SERVICES 



0 Heard at 



v'Ever contacted 



-1. 

' 3. 

4.. 



5. 

6. 

i. 

c. 

0 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15 • 
16. 
17. 

IS. 

19. 
2G. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26, 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
, 34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 

39. 
40. 
Al. 
42. 
43. 



a. 

b. 
c. 

d. 



CathoXic Welfarf^ and Social Services 
Kunst Priests, Ministers, for cpuasellng & 
help. 

FaiRily Serviced Agency 
County Welfare 

AFDC (Aid ,tc f fimiUes with 

dependent chiidrenX^. 
ATD (Mil to the Disabled) 
Nedi-Cal 

Win (Work Tncencivo P:rograTn)' 
Food Stamp -J 
Familv S^^vice 
County Housing AutTiorlty 
City Housing Authotlty-Pilgrlm Terrace 
DcpartAiert of Human Resources & 

De^-elopment (unemployment Insurance) 
Manpower (Employment Treiulng) 
C6n»tnuiilty Action Commission 
Sfinlor Citizen TIeals cm Wheels 
Senior Citizen Homemaker Health 

Bi-County Planning (Econ. Dev.) 
La Casa de La Raza Food Stamp program 
Goleta Clothing Bank 

Calm (Child Abuse Listening Meditation) 

Alcho holies Anonymous 

Weight Watchers or Diet Hatchers 

Information Referral & followup 

Servlces-Kaster Seal 

Santa Barbara Family Cere Center 

Conferences with Public School Teacher 

Conferences with Public School Principal 

^Conferences with Public School Counselors 

Day Care Center Children^J program 

Bay Care Center Parent Program 

Children's Center Children Program, 

Children's Center Parent Program 

Headi^tart Ghildrens Program 

Headstart Parent Program 

Public School reading clinic ] 

Public School speech program 

Public School Handicapped Children's Pro2;ram 

Alpha School 

Adult Education evening classes 
Work • Training Program 
Parochial School 

Conferences with Parochial School Teacher 
Conferences with Parochial School Principal 
^"-CottfeTeffces-wlth -Par ochta 1 -Schoo l-Coimselo>- 
Centro Cultural Mexicano 
La Casa de La Raza Adult Classes 
La Casa de La Raza Children's Esquela 
,Tlburclo. Vasques-School Program 
UCSB Mecha Tutorial 



62, 

63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
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67. 

68. 



69. 
70. 

7i. 

72. 
73. 
-74v- 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 



Heard of 
Ever Contacted 
Contacted this year 
(j^yContacted this year 



44. SRftr Tutorial <Jr. High) 

45. SBCC College. Classes 

46. Conferences with SBCC COUNSELOR 

47. Conferences with SBCC Teacher 

48. St, Vincent's School 

49. St, Vincent's School Day Nursery 

50. Child's Estate 

51. Park & Recreation Dept. Park Activities. 

52. Paric & Recreation Dept. Pool and 
Swimming Program 

53. Park & Recreation Dept. Summer Children^ 
Program 

54. Park & Recreation Dept. Dances 

55. Casa de La Raza Children's 
activities & fiestas 

56. La Casa de La Raza-Adult Dances 

57. Union Civica Adult dances 

58. Boy Schouts, Girl Scouts,. Camp Fire Glrlt 

59. WCA 

60. Summer Camp Programs from 

a. Salv. Army 

b. YMCA . 

c. Youth Group (Boy Scouts, Girl 

Scouts, etc.) 

d. Church groups 

61. Public library 
a. Main 



h. Martin Luther King 
Art Museum 

Natural History Museum 
Crippled Childrens Society (orthopedic) 
UCSB Hearing & Speech Clinic 
County Mental Health Clinic 
a. Calle Real Outpatient 
Calle Real Inpatient 
Mllpas Outreach 
Granada Building Outreach 
Canon Perdido Outreach 
"O^Vn" psychiatrist, psycholo{>lst 
Freedom Community Clinic 
(Neighborhood House De La Guerra & 
Santa Barbara Streets. 
Visiting Nurses Assn. 
Planned Parenthood 
American Cancer Society 
Cancer Foundation (Cottage Hospital) 
Cancer Clinic (General Hospital) 
•Hea rt— Assn-.x^of^S .J5^^ 



b. 
c. 
d. 



Arthritis Foundation 
March of Dimes 
Muscular Dystrophv Assn. 
Multiple Schlorosis Assn. 
Epilepsy Assn. 

Legal Defence (Garden Street) 
Legal Aid (Mllpas Street) 



,82. Legal Collective (Isla Vista) - - ^ 
83. "Ovm*'Lawyer 
84t City Police 

p5. County Sheriff's Department ^ ^ 

86. IRS (incotae Tax Office) 

87. County Baf" Association 
.88, Better Business Bureau 

89. ACLU (American Civil Liberties Union) 

90. Trade Union (If Member) (contact is going t 
meetings, called on phone) 

91. County Health Dept. 

a. Well baby Clinic 

b. Family Planning Clinic 

c. TB Ciinic 

d. County Health Clinic 

e. Public Health Nurses 

f. Crippled Children's Services 

92. Health Task Force 

La Casa de La Raza 

93. Drug Abuse Prevention Center 

94. S. B. County Medical Society 

95. Ambulance Service 

96. "Own*' Doctor 

97. "Own*' Dentist 

98. General Hospital Outpatient Care 

99. Emergency Rooms 

a. General Hospital 
h* Cottage Hospital 

c. St* Francis Hospital 

d. Goleta Valley Hospital 

100. Optometrlc Association (eyes) 

101. Lions Club (glasses) ^ 

102. Humane Society 
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DATE^ 
NAME 



SOCIAL REACTION INVENTORY 



SANTA BARBARA FAMILY CARE CENTER ADAPTATION 



This is a questionnaire to find out the way in which certain important 
events in our society affect different people^ Each item consists of a 
pair of statements lettered ^ or Please select the one statement of 
each pair (and only one) which you more strongly feel to be the case as far 
as you're concerned. Be sure to select the one you actually believe to 
be more true, rather than the one you think you should choose or the one 
you would like to be true. This is a measure of whay you believe: 
obviously there are no right or wrong answers* 

Please answer these items carefully but do not spend too much time on 
any one item. In some instances you may discover that you believe both 
statements or neither one. In such cases, be sure to select the one you 
more strongly believe to be the case as far as you're concerned. Also 
try to respond to each Item independently when making you choice; do not 
be influenced by your previous choices. 

REME^tBER 

Select that alternative which you personally believe to be 
more true. 

la. What happens to me is my own doing. 

b. *Sometimes I feel that I don't have enough control over the direction 
my life is taking. 

2a. Who gets to be the boss often depends on who was lucky enough to be 
in the right place first. 

b. Who gets to be boss depends on who has the skill and ability. Luck 
has little or nothing to do with it. 

3a. In my case, getting what I want has little or nothing to do with luck. 

b. Many times we might just as well decide what to do by flipping a coin. 

Aa. Leadership positions tend to go to capable people who deserve being , 
chosen.' — — — 



b. It's hard to know why some people get leadership positions and others 
don't; ability doesn't seem to be the important factor. 
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5a. I have often found that what is going to happen will happen. 

b. Trusting to fate has never turned out as well for me as making 
a decision to take a definite course of action* 

6a. People who don't do well in life often work hard, but the breaks 
just don't come their way. 

b. Some people lust don't use the breaks that come their way; if they 
don't do well, its their own fault. 

» *** 
7a. Becoming a success is a matter of hard work, luck has little or 
nothing to do with it. 

b. Getting a good job depends mainly on being in the right place 
at the right time. 

8a. Most people don't realize the excent to which their lives are 
controlled by accidental happenings. 

b. Tliere really is no such thing as "luck". 

9a. No matter how hard you try, some people just don't like you* 

b. People who can't get others to like them, don't understand how 
to get along with others. 

lOa.x People are lonely because they don't try to be friendly. 

b. There's not much use in trying too hani to please people; if they 
like you, they like you. 

11a. Without the right breaks one cannot be an effective leader. 

b. Capable people who fail- to become leaders have nop taken advantage 
of their opportunities. 

12a. \flien I make plans, I am almost certain that I can make them work. 

# 

b. It is not always wise to plan too far ahead because many things 
turn out to be a matter of good or bad fortune anyhow. 

13a. Without the right breaks, one cannot be an effective leader. 

b. Getting people to do the right thing depends upon ability; luck has 
little or nothing to do with it.- 

14a. Many times I feel that I have little influence over the things that 
happen to me. 

b. It is impossible for me to believe that chance or luck play an 
important role in my life. 
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15a. It Is hard to 'know whether or not a person really likes you. 

b. How many friends you have djepends upon how nice a person you are. 

16a. Knowing the right people Is important In deciding whether a person 
will get ahead. 

b. People will get ahead In life if they have the goods and do a good 
job; knowing the right people has nothing to do with It. 
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NAME_ 
DATE^ 

INTERVIEWER 



Santa Barbara Family Care Center 
PARI & FAS Adaptation 



Directions:. 

Read each of the statements below and circle the appropriate letter: 
"1" for "agree a lot", "2" for "agree a little", "3" for "disagree a 
little", and "4" for "disagree a lot". 



.1 2 3 4 

Agree a lot Agree a little Disagree a little Disagree a lot 



There is no right or wrong answer, so encourage mother to answer 
according to her own opinion. It is verv important to the studv that 
all ouestions be answered. Many of the statements will seem alike, 
but all are necessary to show slight difference. 



1 1 1 v« Q 
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Z. Children should be more considerate of 
their mothers since their mothers suffer 
so much for them* 

2* Los ninos deben de ser mas conslderad&s 
con sus madres porque sus madres suf^en 
mucho por elloa, 

3. Children will get on any woman *s nerves 
if she has to be with them all day. 

3* Los nines pondran de nervlos a qualqulera 
- mujer el Mene qiie pasar todo el dla con 
ellos* 

5* Some children are just so bad they must 
be taught to fear adults for their own 
good* 

5. Algunos- nlnos son tan travlesos que para 
su proplo blenestar hay que ensenarles a 
temer a dultos. 



Aeree 



1 2 



I 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



Disagree 

3 4 

3 4 

3 A 

3 A 

3 A 

3 A 



9. Mothers very often feel that they can't 
stand their children a moment longer • 

9. Muphas veces las mddres slenten que no 
pueden agttantar a sus hljos nl un momento 
mas. 



1 2 



1 2 



3 A 



3 - A 



10. Children are actually ^happier under 
strict training, 

10. Realments los nlnos son iras fellces cuando 
se les dan una orlentaclon estrlcta. 



1 2 



1 2 



3 A 



3 A 



11. The sooner a child learns to walk 
the better he's trained. 

11. Entre mas rapldo se le ensene adar a un 
nlno mas aun son las cosas que se le 
puede ensenar. 



1 2 



1 2 



3 A 



13. A child will be grateful later for 
st rict t ra ining. 



V / / 

13. El nino apreciara mas adelante si se 

le da una orlentaclon estrlcta. 



1 2 



1 2 



3 A 



3 A 
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16. Parents should know better than to 
allovj their children to be exposed 
to difficult situations. 

16* Los padres de familia deben de reconocer 
que no es bueno permitirles a sus ^ijos 
que se expongan a situaciones dificiles. 

17. Children who are held to firm rules grow 
up to be the best adults. 

17. Los ninos que se les exige un comportamiento 
basado en reglas estrictas llegan a ser los 
mejores adultos. 

20. Mothers sacriface almost all their own 
fun for their children. 

20. Las madres sacrlfican casi todo su 
divers ion^por atender a sus hijos. 

25. Parents who are* interested in hearing 
about their children's parties, dates, 
and fun help them grow up ri^ht. 

25. Los padres que muestran in teres en las ' 
fiestas, los compr6misos, y las 
diversiones de sus hijos les ayudan a 
desarrollarse bien. 

27. A mother has a right to know everything 
going on in her child's life because her 
child is part of her. 

27. Una madre tiene el derecho de saber todo 

de lo que pasa en la vida de su hijo porque 
su hijo es parte de ella* 

28. Having to be with the children all the 
time gives a^woman the feeling that her 
wings have been clipped. 

28. Teniendo que estar son los ninos todo el 
tiempo. hace a la madre sentiras como que 
ha perdido su libertad. 
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29. When you do things together, children 
feel close to you and can talk easier* 

29. Cuando algulen partlclpa en actlvldades 
con sus hljos, sus hijos s lent en .mas 
conflanza y se comunlcan con mas facllldad, 

32. Strict discipline develops a fijie 
character, 

32 • Una dlslpllna estrlcta slrve para 
desarrolar un buen caracter. 



FAS 

^ 1. The stricter the parents the better 
the child. 

1. Entre mas estrlctosJLos padres de 
famllla mejor el nlno. 

3. All adults should be respected. 
3. Todo adulto merece respeto. 



4« More parents should teach their children 
to be loyal to the family. 

4. Mas padres deben de i^nsenarles a sus 
hljos la lealtad para su famllla. 



9. .For a child the mother should be the 
dearest parson In existence. 

9. Para su hi jo la madre debe de ser la 
persona mas querlda del mundo. 



10. Fathers should always be respected. 

10. Slempre deben de ser respetados los 
papas. 
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Agree Disagree 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12.34 

12 3 4 

'12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

1-2 34 

12 3 4 
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Agree Disagree 

11. It Is more Important to work and plan 
for the future than It Is to enjoy 

life now. .^2 3 4 

11. Es mas Importante trabajar y hacer planes 

para el futuro que gozar la vlda ahora. 12 3 4 



14. It doesn't do any good to try to change 
the future^ because the future is in 
the hands of God. 

14. No vaie la pena tratar de cambiar el 
futuro porque el futuro esta en las 
manos de Dios. - 



17. Old people are wiser than young people. 

17. Los vie j OS son mas sabios que los 
j ovenes • 



23. Women think- less clearly then men and 
are more emotional. 

23. Las mujeres no piensan tan claramante 
como los hombres y son mas emocionales. 



12* Some equality in marriage is a good 
thing, but by and large the husband 
ought to have the main say in family 

matters. 12 3 - 4 

12. Es bneno tener alguna igualdad en al 
raatrimonio, pero'por lo regular^es el 
esposo quien de be de tener la ultima 

palabra en asuntos familiares. ^ 12 3 4 



22. It is not good for a married woman to work 

outside the home. 12 3 4 

22. No es bueno que trabaja afuera de la 

casa una senora casada. 12 3 4 
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Agree Dlsaj^ree 

24. It helps -a child in the long run if he 

is made to conform to his parents ideas* 1 2 3 4 

24* A largo plazo le sirve al nino si se le 

exige aceptar las ideas de sus padres • .12 3 4 
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25* The father should be the final authority 

in the family. 12 3 4 

25. El padre debe de tener la ultima 

palabra en la familia. 12 3 4 



27. The word of an adult should never be 

questioned • 12 3 4 

2^7* Nunca se debe de contradecir la palabra 

de un adulto. 1.2 3 4 
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CFNTRO FAMILIAP DK SANTA ^^APBAFA 
Spring 1974 



Date 



Interviewer 



Name 

Address. 
Phone 
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Santa Barbara Family Care Center 
Spring 1974 
Date. 



Interviewer. 



!• T^st year you told us there were 



Names . 



people llvlnp In your house. 



Are the same people there now> or has someone moved in or moved out? 
(ADD im^ NA^tES ATTD INFORMATION) 

(FOR PEOPLE mo MOVED OUT ASK) "when did he/she move out?" 

Name Date moved out 



Name 



Birth- 
date 



Brrthplace (City-* 
State) 



Relation- 
ship 



Year 

in 
school 



Last school 

year 
completed 
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(*If city unknown ask) "is that a verv small to^^m?" 
2» Are you now married separated ^divorced ^sin^le r-yldowed 



3* Have you moved since last September? Yes 



No 



Aa. Are there an^ community groups whose activities vou somRtir.as attend like the 
PTA, La Casa, religious or church groups. things like that? 

(If yes) v;hich groups are they? (List names of groups, Ask next question 
for each) . 



Names" of groups 








B. Are you an actual menjber or do 
you just attend meetings or what? 








C« During the last 6 months did you 
go to most of the meetings > or dJd 
you only go to a few of them? 








D. During the last 6 months have you 
been any kind of officer or been 
on a committee? 
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Can you drive a car? 


1 








□ Yes 


■ No r 1 






B# .Have you learned to drive 
ci cdjL oxnce you oLcijllcu^ 
coming to this program? 




D, Are you leaminp^ 
at SBFCC? 

Yes 


to drive here 
No 


Yes , , No 








■ ^l- 


C. Did you learn to drive 
at SBFCC 




I^ere 




Are you planning 
to learn to 
drive : 


VPS 








Yes No 








VJhere 



F, Do you and/or your husband own a car or truck? 

Own car Own truck 



Poesn^'t o\m (Skip to 7K) 



G. Db' you have more than one? 

H« VTho usually uses it/them? 

r 

I. IF DOESN'T DRIVE-^ 



(If Yes) HoT^ many? * 



J* IF DRIVES 



Can your husband or someone else that lives In^ 
your house take you where you need to go? 



Can he take you almost anytime, occasionally or 
what? 

Can you uf5e tlie car when you need to go someplace? 



Would that be almost anytime, occasionally, or 
wha t ?^ 



(If P. can drive ) 

K. Is there any other car you use part of the time 



Yes 



No 



L* (If Yes) Can you use it almost anytime, occasionally or what? 



M. Whose car is it? 



(ASK EVERYONE) 



f 



l« Is there another person like a relative or friend you sometimes count 
on to drive you places you want to go, like to a meeting, a doctor or 



visiting? 



Yes 



No 



0. (IF YES) \7ho is that?. 
Anyone else? 
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6A. Do you use public transportation sometimes, such as the bus or taxi? 

Bus: Yes No Taxi: Yes No 

(If uses either one) 

B. Do you. use it (bus,' taxi) regularlv or just once In a while? 

Bus: Reg. Once in a while Taxi ^Reg» Once in a whl 

(If uses regularly OR once in a while) 

C, About how many times did you use the bus /taxi in the last two weeks? 

Bus" times Taxi ' ^tlmes 

(If uses Bus/Ta^ci REGULARLY) 

D* V7hat kind of trips do you regularly use a bus/taxi for? 

(Probe: You know, like doctors appointments, shopping, visits) 

Bus Taxi 



E. Sometimes people have sudden emergencies and they have to get to the 
hospital quickly, or go to a relative \s house, or things like that. - 
If a sudden emergency happens to you, how do you get there? 
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?• Next we want to ask you about work and employment of people in your family. 
(If there is a husband) 



A, Is your husband working now? 
. student 



.working 



-disabled 



.unemployed 



.laid off 



B. Does he still have the same job at the same place that he had last 
September or has he changed? 



_Yes, same job 



.No, has changed 



(If has different job) 



C. I-That is your husband^s occupation now? \Jhat sort of work does he do? 



D. What kind of business is that in? 



E» Does your husband work for himself or for someone else or what? 



F. (If self) Does your husband regularly employ anyone other than 
himself? 



8i Now I'd like to ask what you think about women working? 

A. Do you think it is a good idea or a bad idea for someone like yourself 
to have a job? 



Good idea ^ Don't know 

depends 

B. On what does it depend?. 



Bad idea 




C. Vhat are the main reasons why you feel it is a good/bad idea? 



Anything else? 
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D. How about you - do you have a job now? * Yes No 

(If yes) (If no> go on to 8N) 



£• What do you do? What ^ort of work do you do? 



F, What kind of business Is that In? 



Do you work for yourself ^ or for someone else, or what?_ 
H. How long have you been working there? 



I* Had you ever worked for enyone else before going to work there? 

Yes No 

J» (If worked) vzhen was that? (Dates) • 



K. I'Jhat, was It that made you decide to get this job now? Anything else? 



L, Do you plan to keep working during the next year? 

Yes No ^ Depends Don't Know 

M» On what does It depend? 



(If no job now) 

N. Have you ever had a job? Yes , No (If no go on to 8S) 

0. (If yes) !"/hen was the last time your worked? From to 

?• VJhat kind of work did you do?^ 

0, What kind of business was that In? 



R* Did you work for yourself, for someone else, or what? 
, someone else self ^other (Explain). 



S# Are you thinking of getting a job during the next year? 

Yes No Don't know Depends 



No Don t know Depe 

(Skip to 9A) !• On what does it depend?. 



(Co to 9A) 
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(If thinking of getting a job) 

U.. Ifliat kind of work are you considering? (Probe: Anything in particular?) 



V, Have you had a chance to actually go and look for a job? 



Yes 



W, How is it you decided to look for 
a job now? Anything, else? 



No 



X» Do you think you will go out 
and look for one, or is that 
something that will have to 
wait? 



^will look will wait depends 

I'Jhy is that? On what? 



(If husband in home) 

llA. What does your husband think about your working!. 



B# Is this something which is very important to him or doesn't it really 
matter too much? ^ 



(For everyone) 

C» UTiat does the rest of your family think about your working? 



Is^ this something v/hich is very important to them, or doesn't it reallv 
matter too much? — 
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lOA. What language Is spoken In your home most of the tlme?_ 



B. Does everyone speak It? - Yes ^No 



(If No)^ C. \7ho speaks it?^ 



V 



D. Is another language used part of the time? Yes ^.-„No 

(If Yes) UHiat language? 



E, KTien Is It used?_ 

F, Who speaks it? 



IIA.' Do you have any doctor or doctors you see regularly? (Probe on each one 
mentioned, what kind of doctor, who sees him/her) 



B, Who is it? 



C, Do you have any dentist or dentists you see regularly? (Probe on each 
one who sees him/her) 



D; Who is it? 



E,. Do you know if you are eligible for Medi-Cal?_ 



Don*t know Knows is eligible Knows is not eligible 



F. Have you ever used it?,,_ Do you use it nov?? 

H. Do you know if you are eligible for food stamps? 

Don*t know Knows Is eligible Knows is not eligible 



I, Have you ever used them?___ J. Do you use thetn now?,_ 

K. Are you getting financial help from! 

AFDC Welfare^ Other.^ (Probe, family, ex-husband, 

unemployment, disability, etc») 

12A, Do you have relatives in Santa Barbara? 



B. Do you have compadres or comadres in Santa Barbara?^ 

C. Do you have acquaintances in Santa Barbara?, 

D. Have you made friends in Santa Barbara? . 



(If Yes) E. Are any of them people you met here at the SBFCC?_ 



F. Do you have anyone who can take care of your children if you want to 
leave the house for a few hours? Yes No 

(If Yes) G. Is it a relative?, 1 

H. Is it a friend? : " 



I. Is it an acquaintance? 

J# Is it a person whom you pay?^ ^ 
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For Dropouts before Fall *73 



13A* Have you and your children become participants In any other progfatn? 



Yes, other program - No,. no other program 

(go to 14A) 



B. What program/programs are they? 



C, Who goes? 



D, How Is that working out? 



14A. Have you had any contact with S.B. Family Care Center this year? 

Yes No (no on to 15) 

B, What -kiriu of contact did you have? 

Do you have any plans to come to SRFCC again? 



Yes No 

\ 

.C« Is there any special reason 
for that? 



B* Iflien do you think you might 
return? 
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(For all others except before Fall '73 dropouts) 



Now the last thing we want to ask is for your ideas about this program. 

14A. Have you found that in general coming to the SBFCC was helpful for 

you and your child/children, or hasn't it really been much of a help? 
Tell me the number that is closest to how you feel -» number T Is 
not much help and 5 is extremely helpful* 

(Give R, card to see) 



Not much help 
at all 



Extremely 
helpful 



1 



Thinking now about your children and their participation In the program : 

B» Was there anything in particular about the children's program that you 
especially like for your children ? 



Anything else? 



(If something liked especially) - 

C. In what was was it especially important for your child? 
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(Ask for each facet of the program mentlonedX 

i 



D. Was there anything about the children's program that you didn't like? 



Anything else? 



(If something disliked especially) 

E. VThat did you dislike about that? (Ask for each face^ oi program 
mentioned) ^ 



F, Have you observed any (other) changes in your child since you started 
coming. to the FCC? 



.Noticed changes Didn't see changes 



G, VJhat are they? 
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(If R. has mentioned any changes) 

Were any of these changed big things, or were they all really little ones 

, Ail little * . Some big 

!• Which changes were big ones? 

J* ' In general • how would you rate the children's program for your children ? 

Not very helpful Very helpful 

1 2 3-4 5 
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The children's program Is planneid for the children, but mothers participate 
in it* Let's talk about your participation in the children's program. 

K* Was there anything in particular about the children's program that you 
liked especially for yourself? . 



Anything else? 



(If Something Else) 

V L» In what was was it especially important to you (Ask for each facet of 
program me«tioned)^ ; ; " 



M« Was there anything about your participation in the children's program 
that you didn't like for yourself? 



• Anything else? 



(If Something Mentioned) ^ 

N« XJhat did you dislike about it? (Ask for each facet of program mentioned) 



0* In general how would you rate your participation in the children*' s 
program for you ? 

I -got almost 
nothing out of it 

1.2 3 4 



I got a great 
— deal-^out of it 
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Now - thinking about the mother's program; ^c^^ 

P. Was there anything about your participation in the mother's program 
, you especially liked for yourself? 



Anything else?. 



Q, was especially Important for you (Ask for each 

aspect of program mentioned) 



R. Was there anything about your participation in the mother's program 
that you didn't like for yourself?. 



'^Anything else? ^. 



s/ Tfliat did you dislike about it? (Ask for each aspect of the program 
mentioned) ; _ 
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U# Taking everything into consideration, what were the most important 
fhings for you in the program? : '. 



Anything else? 



V. Has coming to the program changed your life in any way? 

Yes No 

(IF YES) 

W. Can you tell me more about that? — = , : 



(IF HUSBAND IN HOME) 





a. \Vhat does/did your husband 


think about your coming to this program? 




















X. 


h 

b. Is this something which is 
mAttpr too much? 


: ^ — r-^ 

very important to him or doesn't it really 


















■ 



(FOR EVERYONE) 



* Y. a. Vlhat does/did the rest of your family think about your cominr, to 
this program?, 



— : I 

Y. b. Is this something which is very important to them, or doesn^t it 

really matter too much? . 
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(IF DROPOUTS SINCE FALL' '73) 

'Z, How is it that you stopped coming to the program? 




Anything else? 



15A. (If Participant) Do you plan to participate in the program next year' 
Yes Depends . No 

I . i ■ 

B. On v/hat does it depend? HTiy?^^ ^ 



C. Next year what things would you especially like to keep the same? 

In the children's program?^ , 

= y 



D. Why? 



E, Jn the mother's program? 



F. 
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V 

I\Tiat things would you like to be different? 
In the children's program? ^ 



II. Why? How would you like it changed? 



I. In the mother's program?. 



J. Why? How would you like it changed?. 



